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To rue Parrons or tHe Journat.—The 
second volume of this Journal has been com- 
pleted, and with this number, (somewhat de- 
layed, ’tis true,) another year is commenced. 

In entering upon the duties of another year, 
it may not be amiss to ask those of its patrons 
and readers, who may have watched its brief 
career, have I fulfilled my promises? Has the 
Journal answered your expectations? Should 
you answer in the affirmative, as [, at least, 
may be permitted to hope, it will serve only 
to stimulate to renewed exertion to make the 
Journal more what I have desired, than I have 
yet been able to do. Should any of you, 
however, have cause to give a different answer, 
Tecan only say, that, under the circumstances, 
all that could be, has been done, to render it 
worthy. of. your continued patronage; and it 
now affords me much pleasure to assure you 
that I shall be able hereafter to render it far 
more valuable than heretofore. I shall not, 
however, now give any new assurances of my 
intentions, but merely repeat that, having de- 
cided to publish it another year, it will con- 
timue to pursue the path originally marked out 
for it: ‘It will be mainly devoted to the sub- 
ject of Internal. Improvement, in its various 
modes. It will also have a mechanical, an 


-agricultaral, a miscellaneous, and a literary 


department—avoiding every thing like parti- 
ton politics, yet at the same time devoting 
a of its pages to the recording of many 
of important political measures of the day, 
for the’ convenience of those who desire to 


_. preserve them for future reference. 


ib.|| year, to those who pay in advance. 
: I have endeavored 


mecessary to its publication. 





It has before been mentioned, yet it may be 
again, without impropriety, repeated, that 
thus far the Journal has not paid its expenses. 
I have, however, resolved to try it another year, 
and those who desire to have it, will run no 
risk by paying in advance for the volume, as 
[ assure them that when once commenced, as 
it now is, it will be continued through the 
Heretofore 
to persuade all to pay 
in advance, who wished the Journal sent to 
them; but have, in very many cases, been un- 
successful, either from the apprehension that 
it would not be continued, or from some other 
cause unknown to me; by which omissions 
I have not been able to make its income pay 
its expenses for materials and labor; and ot 
course I have not only devoted my time to its 
supervision without compensation, but have 
also been obliged to advance, during the two 
years, over a thousand dollars to meet its or- 
dinary expenses, that it might not be discon- 
tinued. Its discontinuance will not, therefore, 
I presume, be considered as a mark of disre- 
spect by those who are now indebted for past 
volumes. It is always an unpleasant matter 
to part with old friends, especially if they hap- 
pen fo be indebted to us, and there is any pros- 
pect of obtaining the amount. It is, however, 
better that such friends should part while the 
debt is small, than that the acquaintance 
should be kept up entirely at the expense of 
one party—especially if it falls upon the one 
least able to sustain it. Those subscribers, 
therefore, who have not yet paid for the pre- 
vieus volumes, but wish to have it continued, 
will please to remember that prompt payment 
only for the past as well as for the ensuing vol- 
ume will ensure its continuance. I am com- 
pelled to adopt this measure in order to reduce 
the expenses of the work, by printing only a 
number sufficient to supply those who pay for 
it, and to keep the setts, now on hand, com- 
plete. I regret exceedingly the necessity of 
such a course, but am resolved to work here- 
after without compensation, for those only 
who are willing, to aid.in defraying the ex- 
pense of materials and labor (except my own) 





of the Journal to all who are now indebted for 
past volumes, and hereafter, each subscriber’s 
name and residence, with the amount paid 
and date to which it pays, will be inserted in 
the Journal, that he may have evidence of 
payment in his possession, should his receipt 
be mislaid. 

With a repetition, therefore, of the assurance 
that the Journal will be continued at least an- 
other year, and the expression of a hope that 
it will hereafter be a profitable work to all 
parties interested in it, as well as to the coun- 
try at large, I beg to acknowledge the obliga- 
tions under which the numerous favors of its 
friends have laid me, and to solicit a continu- 
ance, not only of their patronage as subscri- 
bers, but also as correspondents and friends. “ 

*," In order to obviate the difficulty of remit- 
ting by mail, for want of small bills, I will ob- 
serve that U. S. Bank notes of $5, or over, may 
be remitted, when inclosed in presence of or by 
the Post-Master, at my risk, subject to postage, 
and credit for the amount will be given to the 
subscriber. 

é 1D. K. Mrnor. 

New-York, ‘January, "1834. 


&@- One word on account of the delay of 
this number. Absence and indisposition have 
been the principal cause. It will hereafter, as 
heretofore, be published on Saturday. 

The Journal will, as heretofore, be published weekly, at 
three dollars, in advance. It will also be sent to those who 
desire it in semi-monthly form, with a cover, stitched, at $4 
per.annum. Vols. I. and II. may now be had, stitched ina 
cover, so'as to be sent by mail, like a magazine, or in boards» 
at $3, with}price of binding, (25—50—or 75 cents,) per vol- 
ume, as may be preferred. 





In this number will be found “ Aw- Appgan To 
THE Peorce or THe State or New-Yorx,” in 
favor of a Canal to connect the Erie Canal with 
the Allegany river. An effort is to be made, as 
we understand, to obtain an actof the Legisla- 
ture, authorizing the construction of this im- 
portant link in our works of internal improve- 
ment. It is a measure of great importance, and 
one which will, we trust, find no lack of friends: 
in the right quarter. The documents accom- 








_ Bills will be forwarded in the next number, 


panying the Appeal will be given in subsequent 
numbers. . 
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Thus the primitive rocks are, it is believed, inva- 





Undulating Railroads. By A: Canfrerd. ‘TO the) ;no ¥eason to doubt that this will be found to be one of 
Editor of the American Railroad Journal, and Ad-| te most import: nt improvements that have been made 
in railroads. 


‘vocate of Internal Improvements. 
Sir.—Having heard several of our most distin. 
guished civil engineers express a disbelief in the the- 


| 
ory of the undulating railroad as laid down by the in-| 


genious discoverer of its advantages, (though they ad.| On the Improved Art of Boring for Water, as prac- 


mit that they had not carefully examined the matter,)| 
Iam induced to offer some remarks on the subject. 
What I propose to shew is, that a car must and will 
run over an undulating road, with a moving power 
less than would be required to move it on a level road. 


1 .: ‘ . Z | ° Cc s ak . *y: 
Though, to my mind, this is abundantly proved. by; been first undertaken from the rational probability of 
\iqts success; but it was found nécessary very much to 


Mr. Badnall, I shall take a different course to arrive 
at the same conclusion. 

Let us first suppose a car placed ona level road, 
and a locomotive power, applied which is just suffi- 
cient to overcome all friction, Now, the smallést 
additional force will put the car in motion; and the 
velocity will be exactly proportional to the said addi- 
tional force. We will supposc it to be so small.as to 
produce the least conceivable velocity. Now, we 
will suppose the same car to be placed -at one of the 
apexes of an undulating road. We will suppose the 
undulations to be segments of circles. Now, if a 
power is applied barely sufficient to overcome all the 
friction, it is certain that the car will run down and 
ascend on the opposite portion of the circle to the 
same height as that from which it started ; and the 
principle of this movement is in no respect different 
from that of a pendulum vibrating in the same circle. 
If we then suppose the undulation or segment of the 
circle to be the same as that deseribed by a “second 


pendulum,” it will follow as an inevitable conclusion, 
that the car must pass from one apex to the other in 
one second of time. Here then is a certain distance 
on the undulating road passed over in a certain limit- 
ed time, whereas, on the horizontal road, with the 
game moving power, the time occupied may be as 
great.as can be imagined. . You will observe, (and it 
is important,) that this result is obtained, notwith. 
standing that the friction is supposed to be constant. 
ly the same on both roads, and, of course, the amount 
of friction greater on the undulating, (as it is longer,) 
than on the. level road, 

But the most important fact is the one stated by 
the inventor, viz. that the pressure from a car is less 








I am, Sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. CanFIELp. 
Paterson, (N. J.) Jan. 2, 1834. 





tised in the United States: and as the Foundation 
of a Water Company in New-York. By Joun L. 
Sutuvan. [For the American Railroad Journaj 
and Advocate of Internal Improvements.] 

The practiee of boring for water appears to have 


jmprove the instruments of the art, on-account of the 
nature of the rock and soil. And, for economy of la- 
bor, to devise a mode of applying the power of the 
steam engine to a machine which raises the chisel and 
allows its blow by sudden release and fall. 
The alluvial soil, in which the operation is often to 
be carried on more deep than wells could be made, 
required, to. reach the rock, the invention of an iron 
tube, having the quality of great stiffness, without any 
considerable projection at the joints, both in order to 
be forced down by powerful leverage, and to be clear 
within, for the operations to be carried on through it. 
Being undermined at the same time that pressure is 
exerted, it, by successive lengths, reaches the rock 
to be bored inte, through it—should there not, as often 
occurs, have been found abundance of water at the 
surface thereof. Implements to overcome any obsta- 
cle in the way have also been contrived. 
The tube being entered a little into the rock, and 
pressed down, makes therewith a tight joint; and 
thus a perforation to the depth of seven hundred feet 
has in several instances been made. There are, in. 
deed, accidents to which the operation is liable, but 
there are, also, implements to meet such exigencies; 
experience has now rendered their management 
easy. The bore is generally first two and a half inches 
diameter; and if more water is required than it af. 
fords, or permits, it is enlarged to seven inches, by 
an instrument called the reamer. 
When the work commences in a rock above ground, 





on an inclifed*than on a horizontal road.’ This is 
certainly true, since a part of the gravitating force or 
weight of the car must be exerted, or expended, in 
accelerating the motion in descending ; and the same 
portion of the gravitating force must be sustained, or| 
overcome, by the moving power in ascending and the| 
amount of pressure from which the rails are thus re-| 
lieved is the same, whether the moving power be an 
impulse or a constantly acting power. Tis leads to! 
a very surprizing conclusion, viz. that since the pres-| 
sure upon the rails diminishes in-proportion to their 
steepness, it follows that the steeper the undulations! 
the less moving power will be required; and this| 
must be the fact, until the pressure upon the road is| 
so much reduced that the locomotive power will cause | 
the wheels to slip on the rails. I here, of. course,| 
suppose that there shall be no loss of momentum in| 
consequence of the change of direction of-the mov-| 
ing body. 

Another proposition that bears on the case is, that! 
the pressure of the car on the rails is diminished in 
the same proportion as the velocity is increased, and| 
from this cause the friction is lessened in the same!| 
proportion. ‘To prove this ina few words, let us sup- 
pose such a velocity to be given toa car as will cause 
it té move parallel to the surface of the earth, without 
touching the rails; now, but a moment’s thought is | 
necessary to show, that if this velocity be diminished, 
the pressure on the rails wil! begin, und will increase 
in,exact proportion to the diminution of velocity, and 
the friction arising from this.pressure will increase in 
the same proportion. 

if, then, it is proved that the friction or resistance 
to motion is less, it cannot be denied ‘that the same'| 
moving power will produce a greater velocity on an| 
undulating than on a level road; at the same time, 1 
hold it to be proven by my first proposition, that if the 
friction were the same on both roads, that the undula- 
ting road still has a deeided advantage. 

I would not at this time go so far as tomake an undu- 
lating read over a level route, nor do I suppose that 











jjup into the pumps. 


jmay not be a provision by Nature, even for cities 


was going on, and forming them in strata; of which, 


if is usual to excavate a small well, as the water often 
rises to the surface, or nearly so; or the bore is en- 
larged for the reception of the pump. 
To bring up large quantities from a small bore, 
hydraulic principles have been superadded ; which 
jjaduce a more lively flow of water to the boring, and 
The former, by abstracting the 
column and making a vacancy much below the height 
to which the water ordinarily rises; the other by 
placing the pumps externally on the sides of the bore, 
lower than the height to which the waier rises. Thus 
availing of the natural difference between the head 
and the position of the pumps ; that thus, filling qutcker, 
they may be larger, and deliver more. 

To be successful, this art seems only to require 
suitable instruments and requisite skill; and there have 
now been so many instances, that it begins to become 


a rational inquiry, whether there may not be in the 
geology of our country, good cause always to expect 
success. And, instead of looking to distant ponds 
and streams for a supply of pure water, whether there 


densely peopled, on the very spot they occupy ? 

The researches of geology seem to have estab. 
lished the most material facts in this inquiry, that the 
primitive rocks are always stratified. It appears, 
that, while the earth was yet without form, and void 
of life, the crystallization which constitutes the rocks 


the cause can be but conjecture. It is possible that the 
process extricatéd the substance that makes the divi- 
sion between them, till its quantity was sufficient to 
deposit; and, being settled, the crystallization recom. 
menced, thus; forming successive layers, But that, 


different kinds should have successively formed, is 
not less true than curious. In one mass, they might 


besides the strata of its own kind, general layers of 








riably found in the order or succession, upwards, of 
granite, granular limestone with quartz, gneiss, 
mica slate, soapstone, sienite, succeeded by the tran- 
sition rocks, metalliferous limestone, argillaceous, and 
siliceous slate, graywacke slate, and rubblestone ; 
which are again succeeded’by the secondary rocks, 
red sandstone, breccia, compact limestone, gypsum, 
and rocksalt; and over these the diluvial masses, or 
aggregations of rocks and earth ; and among them the 
recent alluvial deposits. q : 
Thus the granite of the highest mountains must, in 
its formation, have been level and low; but, when the 
formation of the dry land took’place, was uphove by 
some physical cause, which the Creator had prepared. 
On the Alps, in the vicinity of Mont Blanc, stupen- 
dous masses of granite stand up thousands of feet, as 
if protruded through strata of more recent formation, 
which slope down from them. 

It appears that much the same operation, on the 
grandest scale, have prepared the continents fort the 
habitations of man. The same fiat which caused dry 
land to appear, created the vallies, and the plains, the 
streamlets, and the rivers, and set bounds to the sea. 
On the continent of North America, there are, ob- 
viously, three distinct systems of mountains. The 
central line of the Appalachian, being the Alleghany 
mountains, is granite. And the eastern border of 
the base of the system may be described as appearing 
at the falls of all the rivers’ nearest tide, discharging 
into the Atlantic south of the Hudson. In Darby’s 
geographical view of the United States, page 81, it is 
said, “this inflected line, from New-York to the Mis- 
sissippi, is marked, at distant intervals, by falls, or 
rapids, in the bed of the streams.” 

The Allegany mountains, being two thousand four 
hundred and seventy-three feet high, attract and con- 
dense the vapors and clouds, and is well known to be 
a more rainy region than the plains below, giving rise 
to numerous rivers. 

It is reasonable to think, that when the granite strata 
rose from their original position, that cavities were 
formed by their disruption, and that whatever spaces 
occur, must be filled with water, and be the passage 
for it thence among the strata to the ocean ; and if so, 
this water may be intercepted, in part, by perforating 
the strata. This might have been. reasonably ex- 
pected, and this expectation has been verified by trials. 
The nearest boring to the Alleghanies is at the 
Public Armory, near Harper’s Ferry, on the Potomac. 
The next at Baltimore; again near the Schuylkill; 
again at Princeton; then at New Brunswick ; Somer- 
ville; Amboy; Newark; and Jersey City. 

On the island of New-York there were stronger 
reasons for expecting to find water in the rock than 
elsewhere, because here commences the third sys- 
tem of mountain formation, dividing the waters of the 
Hudson and Lake Champlain from those of the bays 
of New-England. It commences here and extends 
northward, forming the mountains of Berkshire and 
Vermont. - It is a range of primitive ‘rock, the stra- 
ta of which rise from the west and probably decline 
towards the east from the centre of New-England. 
We have the authority of Professor Eaton, a teach- 
er of Geology, to say that the strata of primitive rock, 
after spreading down from the west as far as the Hud- 
son, begins to rise, and come to the surface in the 
Berkshire mountains. That they do thus actually 
slope upwards from the west is known by the exca- 
vations made in this island. 

The city thus being at the point where the range 
commences its rise northward, at the same time the 
strata dip west, the waters therein cannot flow east, 
and must, of course, flow south. - And that the spa- 
ces are full of pure water is not only ascertained by 
its outpouring at the head of the streams of the 
Highlands in a thousand places, but by its actual ab- 
straction here, in a number of instances, and by the 
spontaneous outpourings of it also here on the spot, 
in the very centre of the city. 

The natural indications of water here were strong 
before any experiment was made. ‘The rock springs 
of the 1st Ward were known before the Revolution ; 
and the central valley, before it was occupied by 
streets, was the seat of large and deep collections of 
spring water ; and one of these was, in 1798, deemed 
by the Common Council sufficient for the whole city ; 
and it was a question whether it should not be os 
served for this purpose. But it was filled up. yi 
vertheless, the springs which fed it are not lost. The 
continue to flow, and are, in fact, recovered by the ef. 
fect of the deep tube above described. The two or 
three millions of gallons a day, which then flowed 
here, are regainedfand protected by a mass of earth 
from fifty to a hundred feet deep. 

The proof of this fact is in the success of three 


tubes. Two of them in West Grand street, the other 




















very long or very steep planes can be used; yet I see 


not have ‘been so easily raised as appears was done. 


in Lawrence, near Canal, at Cram’s distillery ; and 
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this one continually overfiows on being reduced one 
or-two joints. : 

There is also proof of the like issues of pure wa- 

ter on the east side, north of Chatham square, by the 
success of all the tubes that have been set down to 
the surface of the rock near the East river. 
. But on the West side the water is not obtained 
without penetrating the rock about one hundred feet, 
being on the top of the slope thereof, but this opera- 
ration has in every instance been successful. 

The general reason for expecting success in this 
operation being thus explained, the inquiry becomes 
perhaps the more interesting, how often the theory 
has been confirmed by practice? The instances have 
not been many, but are rather convincing. The least 
likely to succeed was that of the botanic garden, 
because begun on the bare apex of an elevated rock, 


about the highest ground in the island. It penetrates}| 


the rock 112 feet, and the water stands 94 feet deep, | 


constantly renewed. 

The next proof is one mile more south, at the great 
well of the Fire Engine Reservoir, 113 feet deep, of}! 
which 96 are in the rock, and considerable water is]! 
obtained. 


‘West of this, near the Hudson, are those about), 


ene hundred feet deep, which supply the city with rock 


water, by means of drays; also, that at a distillery on | 

Perry street, which gives 22 to 26,000 gallons a day. 
More southerly, and on the highest part of Broad- 

way, near Bleecker street, is that belonging to the 


Manhattan Company, lately the subject of considera-|! 


| 
tion by the Board of Commissioners, 
- It will be recollected that this Company was insti-|| 
tuted to bring in the Bronx water, which, at the time); 
their charter was granted, was estimated to cost about 
200,000 dollars; but, by more complete surveys, it}: 
was found very likely to absorb their whole capital of 
two millions, so as to defeat the purpose of employing 
the surplus of 1,800,000 as banking capital. The 
Company had employed double the amount of the 
original estimate in supplying the city with the best 
water they could command, when the progress of the 
art of boring for water came to the knowledge of the 
directors. 

After making a well 42 feet deep, down to the 
surface of the rock, they penetrated it 400 feet, in the 
course of which operation good water was found 
between all the lower strata, and not less than eight 
times. 

They were so well satisfied with the result, as to 
have it reamed to the diameter of 7 inches: and, by 
applying only the power of a six horse engine, raise 
about 130,000 gallons of watera day. And the Board 
of Commissioners pronounce it good and wholesome ; 
it is in fact so‘t, and clear as crystal. 


They also calculate that 42 such borings only}; 


would supply the city with six millions of gallons a 
day. This one cost ten thousand dollars, 

The Company may possibly have expected to 
raise, at once, as much as would supply the pipes 
already laid down, by their agent, stated at near- 
ly 700,000 gallons a day; if so, it was rather a 
too great demand on one boring, though this one 
is, in the improved mode of management, probably 
capable of producing considerably more than it as yet 
has done. 

But from some other cause, probably the preference 
which the stockholders give to banking with their 
capital, their water-works are offered for sale to the 
city ; and might well have been an object of purchase 
to any party competent to their perfection, as no 
doubt all the houses along an extensive range of pipes 
would take the water, were it all as good as that thus 
derived from the rock. 

It has thus been shown why the general formation 
of the country is favorable to the system of deriving 
water from the rock, and why New-York, specially 
favored, has only to penetrate a little deeper than 
usual to find pure water in great abundance, at a 
moderate expense, and, when thus obtained, incompa- 
rably finer than that of the Schuylhill at Philadelphia, 
and free from all unfavorable influences of climate or 
locality. For, however dense the population of the 
city may be, the rock water is defended by the depth 
and nature of its channels. 

An apology to your readers would be offered for 
the length of this article, but that the subject is now 
hecoming an interesting one to most of our sea. port 
cities. At New Orleans a company is incorporated 
having a large capital, and a banking privilege, 
The Mississippi is perhaps the only river in our 
country that, like the Nile, comes at midsummer cool 
from distant mountains of ice, ; 

But no‘stream can be other than a drain of the dis- 
trict it waters. And it is well known that impurities 
combine chemically with water. 

The recent survey and report for an aqueduct route 











tionaté to the present city, may be preferred by the 
community. But it is possible that the certainty and 
readiness, the inexhaustible nature of the sources 
which come hither in the natural aqueducts of the 
rock, have not yet been duly appreciated by the public. 
They certainly have not been by the commissioners ; 
and it remains yet for public opinion to decide the in- 
teresting question, how the city of New-York shall be 
supplied with pure and wholesome water. 

To leave behind so productive a source of supply as 
the rock affords, is like leaving a fortress in the rear. 
This resource will, at all events, be the object of a 
company of capitalists. It has been solicited of the 
Common Council that leave be given to deliver it by 
aqueduct pines, It is stated in the Water Committee’s 
‘recent report, that the city actually pays 273,750 dol. 
lars for the water distributed by drays; and the ship. 
ping 50,000 dollars.. They. compute the number of 
buildings for which water would be required at 
35,000. They state that in the city of London there 
are eight water companies. It is not stated why the 
Corporation did not supply that city. The explanation 
would have been that, where capital is to be applied, 
those do it most economically who have the most in- 
terest in making it effectual. One of them is stated 
to have risen greatly in value. 








Appeal to the People of the State of New-York and 
their Representatives in the Legislature, in favor 
of constructing the Genesee and Allegany Canal 


favorable to the construction of a canal from Roches- 


ter, on the Erie Canal, to Olean, on the Allegany river, 
held at the Shakspeare Hotel, Oct. 11, 1833, Chris- 


\a variety of interesting statements, it was unanimous. 
ily resolved, 

| 1. That in the opinion of this meeting, from the 
istatements made, and information obtained from au- 
ithentic sources, the proposed canal will have an im- 
|portant bearing on the growth and prosperity of this 
\state, particularly of this city, and ought to be con- 
istructed at the expense of the state; inasmuch as it 
jwill open a new and great thoroughfare through the 
irich valleys of the Genesee, Allegany, and Ohio, to 
ithe Mississippi. 

| 2. That a committee of forty-five gentlemen, from 
‘all the wards of this city, be appointed to call the at- 
tention of the citizens generally tothe subject of this 
canal, and to take such measures to present this sub- 
ject to the Legislature at the next session, as shall 
be expedient. 


i] 


APPEAL, &c 

| In this appeal it is proposed to show, Ist, That the 
‘connection ‘of the Allegany with the waters of New- 
| York harbor is practicable by canals through Penn- 
sylvania and New-Jersey: 2. That it is- practica- 
‘ble by a canal from the Allegany within New-York 
ito the Genesee river, and thence by the Erie canal 
land Hudson river: 3. That the expense of construct- 
ling the Genesee and Allegany canal will be covered 
iby the increase of tolls on the Erie canal, and of tax- 
jable property within the western counties of the state : 
4. That the Genesee and Allegany canal, as a public 
|highway, is preferable, at the present time, to every 
‘other mode of connecting the great western rivers, 
\the Ohio and Mississippi, with the waters of New- 
| York harbor, and will lead eventually to the con- 
istruction of a railroad through the southern counties 
‘of the state to the Hudson river: 5. That the con- 
‘struction of such a canal and railroad will secure to 


{the immense trade with the population on the banks 
lof the Allegany, Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi, 
iwhich is now transacted at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
| New-Orleans. 

I. That the connection of the Allegany with the wa- 





through Pennsylvania and Jersey. 





irom the Croton, though at an expense very dispropor- 
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At a meeting of citizens in the city of New-York, |} 


tian Bergh was called to the chair, and Edwin Wil-|! 
liams appointed secretary. After full discussion, and!| 


‘the city and state of New-York a large portion of 


|Washington and Alexandria, on the Potomac, and-in 


iters of New-York harbor is practicable by canals 


In the year 1789, some distinguished citizens of 
|Pennsylvania formed The Society for promoting the 
| improvement of Roads and Inland Navigation within 
that State. Their surveys and estimates and perse- 
verance finally resulted in the construction of canals 
and railroads between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 
The Grand Pennsylvania canal, commencing at Co- 


lumbia, on the Susquehannah, at the termination of 
the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad, forty miles 
from that city, extends westward 172 1-2 miles along 
the Juniata, till it meets the Allegany Portage Rail- 
road, at Holidaysburg. This road runs 36 miles to 
Johnstown. Thence the western division of the Grand 
Pennsylvania canal runs westward 105 miles to the 
Monongahela river at Pitteburg. The Allegany Port- 


\'age railroad crosses the Allegany mountains atthe 
height of 1398 feet above the basin of the canal on 
the eastern side, and 1171 feet above that on the 
\wesiern side. ‘Tue Schuylhill Canal and Navigation 
Company, incorporated in 1815, have completed their 
jeanals and locks along this river from Philadelphia 
ito Reading on the Schuylkill, 61 miles. The Union 
|Canal connecting the Susquehannah with the Schuyl- 
‘kill, was constructed so recently as.1827. It com- 
‘mences four miles below Reading, on the Schuylkill 
‘river, and exténds to Middleton, on the Susquehan- 
nah, 82 miles. The whole amount of costs and esti- 
jmates for completing these works and other auxilia- 
ity constructions is $20,267,280, of which more than 
16,000,000 have been already expended. 

Another route from the Susquehannah to the Allega- 
|Ry was surveyed some years since, by the celebrated 
| English engineer, Weston, and by him reported prac- 
|ticable within the experienced cost of other construc- 
tions deemed practicable ; that is, by the Juniata, 
the Conemaugh and the Kiskeminitas, with a port. 
age over ithe mountains of 18 miles. The Penn- 
sylvanians, as it appears by published reports of their 
society above mentioned, have also extended their 
views up the Allegany and French Creek, with a de- 
sign to obtain the trade of Lake Erie. They have 
jalso contemplated a connection between the Susque- 
{hannah and the Allegany, by a canal within the State 
of New-York, with a view to draw the trade of the 
west up the latter and down the former, and thence, 
by the Union cinal, to the Schuylkill and Philadelphia! 
|The great Delaware and Raritan canal, now on the 
! 








|point of completion, connects the waters of the Dela- 
ware with the waters of New-York, which, with the 
railroad now established between New-York and 
Philadelphia, will give fresh inducements to the Penn- 
| Sylvanians to enrich their State by facilitating trans- 


| portation across it from New-York to Pittsburg. 

| Itis true thére are great obstacles to be overcome 
between the Susquehannah and the Allegany, within 
the State of Pennsylvania ; but withont disparaging 
the enterprize of that State, it may be safely said that 
a New-York Legislature, realizing, as it has done, the 
immense benefits of canal construction within this 
State, were they legislating for Pennsylvania and sit- 
ting at Harrisburg, would surmount those obstacles, 
and form that connection with the least possible delay ; 
and it shou!d be known that measures are now taking 
in Philadelphia to achieve that object by connections 
between the nearest points of the Susquehannah and 
the Allegany within Pennsylvania. 

II. The connection of the Alleganyjwith the waters 
of New-York harbor is practicable by a canal from 
ithe Allegany, within New-York, to the Genesee 
iriver, and thence by the Erie canal and Hudson river. 
In respect to this branch of the subject, reference is 
jmade to the reports of the canal commissioners, 
jprinted with the Journals of the Assembly for the 
jyear 1826, in the appendix (F.) They are printed at 
\large in the appendix to this Appeal. 
| III. The expense of constructing the Genesee and 
|Allegany canal will be covered by the increase of 
\tolls on the Erie canal, and of taxable property within 
ithe western counties of the State. ~ , 
| ‘The Genesee and Allegany canal may be estimated 
jat an equal cost with any equal section of the Erie 
jcanal, say of 90 miles. ‘Then the Erie canal is to be 
|considered as extended by this branch into the west- 
lern rivers and the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Kentueky, and Missouri, 
so that the whole extension of the Erie cagal to Ham. 
ilton, on the Allegany, by this southwestern branch 
from Rochester, which is 270 miles from Albany, will 
be the same in length as from Rochester by the west- 
ern branch to Buflalo, which may be considered also 
jas extending into the State of Pennsylvania and Ohio, -- 
on the lakes. Treating the Allegany and Genesee 
canal as an extension of the great trunk of the Erie 
canal, is doubtless the correct view of this proposed 
construction ; for itis now apparent. from the vast in- 
crease of trade and transportation on the western 
waters, and the practicability of steam navigation from 
Pittsburgh to Hamilton, on the Allegany, a condition © 
of inland navigation not known nor contemplated at 
the first design of the Erie canal,.that the projectors 
of this great work should have directed it towards the 
western rivers as well as towards the lake Erie. Itis 
indeed mos cleart to every man’s apprehension, that if 
the State of New-York, with a full knowledge of the 
existing state of western trade and navigability of the 
Allegany, were limited to the alternative of terminat- 
ing its Erie canal in the lakes or in the western rivers, 
the latter most certainly must be preferred, as opening 
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State of New-York may now construct both branches; 
of the Erie canal, and enjoy the benefit of the trade,'est, and the number of paupers is less than in most 
from the rivers as well as the lakes. ilother counties of the State—and that the aggregate 

These views are founded on the general principle, iicre>s2 of population in this State, 302,674, since the 
governing the profit of canal structures, stated by Mr.’ healthful and invigorating action of the Erie canal, 
Gallatin, in his report as Secretary of the Treasury to''exceeds the whole number of population in each of 
the Senate of the United States, in April, 1808. “Ca- nine States in the Union, and nearly equals the popu- 
nals,” he says, “with a few exceptions, cannot, in’ lation in each of five more. ‘These facts demonstrate, 
America, be undertaken with a view solely to the in- |beyond all question, that the establishment of another 
tercourse between the two extremes of the canal and |extremity to the Erie canal must advance the wealth 
along the intermediate ground which they occupy. It |of the counties in its vicinity on every side. The 
is necessary, in order to be productive, that the canal |southern counties along the Pennsylvania line must 
should open a communication with a natural extensive |share in this benefit, in common with the other south. 
navigation which will flow through that new channel.!|western counties, and all must enjoy a large increase 


in Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Chatauque, isthe great- 





It follows, therefore,” says he, “when a canal has 
been constructed, and it might be connected by another 
canal to another navigation, the first constructed canal 
will remain comparatively unproductive until the other 
improvements be effected, until the other canal also 
be completed.” ‘Thus, if the Erie canal had termi- 
‘nated in its course westward atthe Genesce, it would 
have remained comparatively unproductive till its ex- 
tension southward to the western rivers, or westward 
to the western lakes. Had the southwestern branch 
of the Erie canal to the Allegany been first construct- 
ed, the. same reason for extending the westward 
branch"to the lake would have pleaded with no less 
force, but not greater, than does this appeal to the 


in every kind of valuable and taxable property. 


The cost'of this new branch of the Erie canal, which 
can scarcely be sufficiently described by a name so 
limited as the Genesee and Allegany canal, will be 
covered by the tolls. This is easily demonstrated. 
The cost of constructing the Erie canal from Genesee 
to Buffalo is covered by the tolls which this branch 
adds to the earnings of the rest of the canal ; and not 
by the tolls collected for transportation on that part o 
the canal. In like manner the cost of this new branch 
will be covered by the tolls collected along the whole 
route of the whole canal, on merchandise which this 
branch will carry to and from the western rivers. If 
it be admitted that ‘the cost of this branch will not 


people and the Legislature of New-York in favor of exceed the cost of the Erie canal from the Ge. 


the south-westward branch from the Genesee to Al- 
legany. 

The report of Mr. Gallatin, above referred to, was 
made in obedience to the order of the Senate of the 
2d March, 1807, which embraced the whole subject 
of canals connecting the Atlantic with the great 
western rivers. 


Atlantic to Pittsburgh, was deemed practicable by 
canals north of the Potomac. The connection of the 
Susquehannah with the Allegany, by the modes 
above mentioned, was adverted to by Mr. Gallatin, 
but deemed inexpedient. He insists much on the 
great importance to the Union and to the Northern 
and Middle States, of effecting some convenient mode 
of turning the Allegany mountains on the north, and 
connecting the great western rivers with their At- 
Jantic harbors. But at that day the great project of 
the Erie canal had not been sufficiently developed to 
show that by these means the great barriers between 
Atlantic and western commerce might be turned on 
the north. In this view of the object of this appeal, 
it} rises into a great national work which is to be 
consummated on the soil of New-York, by the con. 
struction of this canal, well worthy to be considered 
as the south-western branch of the Erie canal, and as 
much destined to add no less to the productiveness ot 
the grand trunk of the Erie canal, than its present 
extension from the Genesee to Lake Erie has done, 
and is doing every year. 


But the building timber upon the banks of the Alle- 
gany, within this State, and along its banks in Penn- 
sylvania, comprising five hundred miles of shores, 
exceeds in quantity the supply of New-York ship- 


building for the next ten years, and perishes annually| 


or is consumed for fuel, through mere want of con- 
veyance to the Atlantic. Builders, both in naval and 
civil architecture in the city of New-York, are paying 
annually large sums of money for supplies of timber 
and lumber from other States, at great prices, and for 
inferior qualities, while our own timber, of supsrior 
quality, periehos where ic grows. 


But the inhabitants of the western counties gene-| 


rally are interested in thie construction. Their pro- 
perty will be largely increased in value by the increase 
of population and business incident to the establish- 
ment of another extremity to the Erie canal, which 
connects it with a “natural extensive navigation that 
will flow through that new channel.” 

On inspection of the census of 1820 and 1830 of the 
United States, and of our state census in 1825, an 
astonishing increase of population, wealth and ad. 
vancement, will be perceived at the extremities of 
our great inland navigation, and at places of entrepot 
along its route. The increase in the 8th senatorial 
district at the western extremity, from 1825 to 1830, 
exceeds even that of the Ist senatorial district, in. 
cluding New-York and Suffolk, Queens, Kings, and 

counties. Referring to Williams’ New- 
York Annual Register, a work of unquestioned accu. 
racy, it will be seen that the increase in these two 


districts, from 1825 to 1830, was far greater than in| 
‘jot these means of conveyance. 


any others. The increase of the Ist district being 
48,723, the double of any other district except the 8th, 
and the increase of the 8th being 76,211, approxima- 
ting to the double of that of the first. 


And it appears from the report that) 
no mode of crossing the Allegany mountains from the | 


iInesee to Buffalo, ‘and that the quantity of merchan. 
\|dise brought from the western rivers and conveyed to 
them will be no less than the quantity brought and 
conveyed by the branch from Genesee to Buffalo, the 
conclusion is irresistible, that the expense of the 
||proposed canal will be as entirely covered as is the ex- 
pense of the canal from Genesee to Buffalo. It has 
||never been considered necessary that each section of 
\|the canal should produce tolls to the amount of 7 per 
\|cent. on its cost. It is enough if the whole receipts 
||cover the interest on the whole cost. But in construct. 
\ling another branch to a natural and extensive naviga- 
tion, itis sufficient warrant for incurring the expense, if) 
there be a reasonable presumption that it will bring 
and carry such an additional quantity of merchandise 
as will yield tolls throughout the whole extent of the 
canal to the amount of 7 per cent. on its own cost. 
Of this result no one can doubt from the extension 
of the Erie canal by this new branch towards that 
vast and increasing inland navigation. The rivers 
will yield and require as much transportation as 
the lakes, and the business on each will naturally 
augment both. 

The amount of taxable property in the southwestern 
counties in buildings occupied as dwellings and stores, 
|Jand in the increased value of their timber and farms 
\jand manufactories, will not and cannot be overlooked 
\}as an argument in favor of this construction. 

IV. The Genesee and Allegany canal, as a public 
highway, is preferable at the present time to every 
other mode of connecting the great western rivers 
with the waters of New-York harbor; and its con- 
struction will lead eventually to the establishment of a 
railroad through the southern counties of the State, 
to the Hudson river. 

\| It is preferable, because that connection will be 
leffected first by the state of New-York, by construc. 
\|tions wholly within its own limits. The great advan- 
tage of making the first connection by water between 
the Atlantic and the western rivers north of the Poto. 
mac, is manifest from the report of Mr. Gallatin, who 

observes that after the course of trade is once estab. 
lished upon any convenient route, it is scarcely 
possible to divert it into another channel. This fact 
he uses as an argument in favor of adopting at first the 
most convenient route. This mode of connection is 
preferable now, because it is the most convenient 
||route for transporting supplies from the largest market 
of foreign goods, where of course the producer finds 
the best market for his productions of every kind. It 
is also preferable now, because it is wanted as a less 
expensive mode of transporting merchandise from 
New-York to the banks of the great western rivers of, 
the Alleagny and Ohio, the Missouri and Mississippi, 
during the summer" months, when the commerce of 
New Orleans is for the most part suspended. It is 
preferable to a railroad, because it may be sooner 
made and with far less expense. Yet it will lead to 
the construction of the railroad contemplated between 
the Allegany and the Hudson, because, in the course 
of a few years, the transportation ‘between the west. 
ern waters and the Hudson will probably require both 
The transportation 
through Utica, at the present time, equals in quantity, 
every twenty-four hours, the whole lading of two 
large ships in the Liverpool line of packets. 











It is remarkable that among the counties which com- 
pose the 8th district, the increase during those 5 years| 


But it is preferable because the rate of tolls between 
the Hudson and the Allegany can be regulated at 
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convenience by our own Legislature. It is enough i 

the aggregate receipts of all the canals cover the 

expense of all by yielding 5 per cent. on the whole | 
V. The construction of such a canal afd railroad 

will secure to the city and State of New-York a large 
portion of the immense trade with the population cn 

the banks of the Allegany, Ohio, Missouri, and upper 
Mississippi, which is now transacted at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Alexandria on the Poto. 
mac, and jn New Orleans. 

By far the largest portion of population on the 
western waters, lies on the banks of the Ohio and 
Allegany, nearer to the Hudson than to New Orleans, 
and it will always be in the power of this State, by 
making the transportation cheaper between the Hudson 
and the Allegany, to secure the trade from Cincinnati 
and the banks of the Ohio for the city and State of 
New-York, if ever a lower rate of transpertation of 
foreign and domestic manufactures should be essen. 
tial to this result. But as a large portion of these 
manufactures, which now ascend from New Orleans, 
have been, and must need be, imported into New 
York, and be sent coastwise to New Orleans, before 
they can reach the shores of the Missouri, the upper 
Mississ:ppi, and the Ohio, the freight and insurance 
from New York to New Orleans, must be superadded 
to the river transportation upwards, and in this view 
it is clear that New York must secure to itself, by the 
construction of this canal and of the railroad from the 
Allegany, a large portion of the trade which is now 
transacted in New Orleans, and by parity of reason- 
ing, a large portion of that done through the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal to the Potomac, and the grand 
Pennsylvania canal to the Schuylkill: for New York 
sends her importations to every city in the Union. 

It is respectfully urged upon the people, and 
the members of the Legislature, that the present 
is the fitting time for action. The whole country 
is prosperous beyond all former conditions of wel- 
fare; engineers of experience are at hand; and 
practised laborers are numerous. The necessaries 
of life are cheap, and wages low. A spirited effort 
might accomplish this great national work within a 
year from its commencement, 

Crristian Bereu, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


[ To be continued.] 





The following are specimens of letters 
which are daily coming to hand, since the 
continuation of the Railroad Journal was an- 
nounced. Most of those who have been fa- 
miliar with it from its commencement, appear 
to view it alike as noteonly being worth its 
cost, but also, of some benefit to the cause to 
which it is mainly devoted, notwithstanding 
the very little attention which my other avo- 
cations have hitherto permitted me ro devote 
to it. It has been thus far, or for two years 
past, my evening’s amusement, or task. It 
will hereafter receive a share also of my daily 
attention, and it will therefore I trust be found 
to contain a greater variety of useful and in- 
teresting reading than I have yet been able to 
furnish. I have no hesitation to guarantee it, 
if all those who patronize the Journal by sub- 
scribing for it, will do so in a manner as sub- 
stantial as the gentlemen who wrote the fol- 
lowing letters. Such patronage can be relied 
upon ; it enables an editor to borrow the peas 
of others to enrich, rather than their money to 
pay the expenses of, his Journal; and it may. 
well be said that he who is often obliged to 
resort to the latter, can hardly be expected, 
either to make judicious selections, or to. com- 
municate his own ideas relative to measures 
and modes of improvement in a proper ‘man- 
ner. On this subject, the editor of this Jour- 
nal speaks feelingly. “ 

Dear Sir: Although I am unable to pro-~ 
cure any subscribers to your valuable Journal, 
Tam not the less anxious for its prosperity 
and circulation through this country, 1 re- 


gret that scientific men, men whose eireum- 
stances in general enable them to reap t 








adyantages from such a publication, 
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have permitted you, by their neglect, even for 
a moment, to anticipate its discontinuance. 
Gratified, however, that your prospects are 
sufficient to induce its continuance another 
ear, I herewith enclose to you a five dollar 
ill, and my best wishes for better success 
hereafter. Truly yours, sS—. 


Dean Sin,—-When I saw some weeks ago your 
notice that the Railroad Journal was in ‘danger of 
death from atrophy, 1 was truly astonished that the 
friends of internal improvements in this extensive 
country could be so few or so blind to their own in. 
terest as to suffer a paper so valuable to languish for 
a moment; and I am happy to perceive by the notice 
in the Jourmal of the 23d November, that they only 
wanted a little prompting, and that subscriptions have 
so far increased as to warrant the hope of its conti- 
nuance. 

I feel somewhat as if an apology was due from this 
quarter of the country, for the very meagre subscrip- 
scription list it affords the Journal. We are deluged 
with political papers, (more than are or ever will be 
paid for;) which, most of them, serve very little pur- 
pose but to exasperate the feelings of the communi- 
ty. Every one thinks he must take his party’s paper, 
and very few think they can afford to take any other. 
I have endeavored, as far as I have had opportunity, to 
procure names for you, but do not know that with any 
success. Some have told me that they would send 
for the Journal, but whether they have or not I do not 
know. I did not sent their names because they did 
not advance the money.* We are yet years behind 
other parts of the country on the subject of public im. 
provements; I think, however, that as soon as some 
“demonstrations” are made with regard to railroads 
which are now in embryo in this region, there will be 
a change of feeling and action, and I hope many co- 
pies of the Journal will be called for. 

You intimate (Nov. 231) a possibility of changing 
the form of publication from weekly to semi-month- 
ly, or monthly, and, among other reasons, yon men- 
tion the greater certainty in transmission by mail. 
Newspapers from all parts, particularly political pa- 
pers, have been occasionally missed, or materially 
damaged ; but my journal has in no one instance 
failed. It has sometimes been delayed a week or so, 
and that is all. I impute this to your careful and 
strong wrapping, and very legible direction. 1 think 
nothing else would have saved it. A semi-monthly 


or monthly could not have been more certain, and, as| 


far as I have known, not so regular. An objection 
may lie against the change, as the character of the 
paper may be considered as changed from newspaper 
to magazine or pamphlet, which, you know, involves 
an increase of postage. As another objection, I men. 
tion a remark made to me just now by a lad who had just 
taken up the Journal, as usual after his day’s work, 
and was reading the introductory article: ‘we can- 
not wait so long.” You see, therefore, there are 
some who would prefer it as often as possible. Per- 
haps, however, other considerations may preponder- 
ate on the other side, and we must submit to the ma- 
jor vote. If the majority should be against me, you 
may depend on it I shall act on this subject like some 
of our trimming politicians and go over to the strong- 
est party, and precisely for the same reason—love of 
the “spoils”; for I shall not be disposed to give up 
the Journal for a mere change of form, so long as I 
think I get more than the worth of the money by it. 
This, by the way, brings to mind your threat (if 
I may call it so) of raising the price to four dollars. 
To thie subscribers may, of course, be expected to 
ebject ; but if we cannot support it by an increased 
number, why, then better pay an increased price than 
not at all. I would take the liberty, however, to sug- 
gest, that as most of the subscribers probably take 
the paper only, or chiefly, for the benefit they derive 
rom the railroad department, or its collaterals, per- 
haps it would better reconcile them to an increase of 
Price, (should you resolve on that measure,) if the 
proportion of matter in that department should at the 
same time be increased at the expense of some of the 
miscellaneous matter. But I would not undertake to 
judge, and would apologize for the liberty I have ta- 
ken, were it not that I think it quite as safe to trust the 
whole to your candor. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Maine, Dec. 3, 1833. 


M.G. 





* Mr. G. has since ordered the previous and en. 
suing volumes for a gentleman. 





We understand that two locomotives for the 
use of our railroad, arrived in the ship Saluda, 
this morning, from New-York, and that anoth- 
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er is soon expected in the Lady Rowena, from 
Liverpool.—[{Charleston Patriot.] 





The. Milton (N. C.) Spectator says: ‘“ The 
enterprize of connecting Raleigh with Peters- 
burg, and Richmond with Fredericksburg, or 
in other words extending the Petersburg rail- 
road to Raleigh, and constructing one from 
Richmond to Fredericksburg, will no doubt be 
crowned with success. The legislature of 
both states are willing to grant a charter, and 
when completed will form one of the grand- 
est thoroughfares in the United States. Suc- 
cess attend it.” 

The same paper remarks that, “ The tobac- 
co crop, from all that can be gathered from 
most sources, is certainly short, compared even 
with the previous year. Some reckon it is 
short by one-third, and many by one-half; per- 
haps the former may be the most accurate. 
The prices consequently will be well sup- 
ported, if short crops have such a tendency.” 
[Petersburg Intelligencer.]} 





[From the Louisville Public Advertiser.) 

CumBerLanD Bar.—The obstruction in the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio, occasioned by this formidable bar, 
has been completely obviated. A dam, five eighths 
of a mile in length, fifty feet bro.d at its base, eight 
feet wide at the top, and rising four feet above low 
water, has been erected between Dog Island, near 
the Illinois shore, and the head of Cumberl .nd River. 
This dam is so secured by abutments that it cannot 
be undermined by the action of the current; and, by 
it, all the water that flows down the River, at a low 
stage, is thrown between Cumberland Island and the 
Kentucky shore. No doubt is entertained of the 
permanency of this very extensive dam, by which the 


bars at the head and foot of the Island have already||_ 


been so far removed, as to give, at that place, as 
great a depth of water as there is over the ordinary 
bars of the river; and the action of the current is 
daily deepening the channel ard sweeping away the 
remnants of thebars. The citizens of Smithland are 
delighted with the improvement, and it must prove 
highly acceptable and beneficial to those engaged in 
the navigation of the Ohio. 





Wuirte Pine.—This tree, which constitutes 
the uncoined bullion and much of the present 
wealth of this part of the country, is the loftiest 
tree in the United States. It attains sometimes 
the height of 150 feet, or even more, with a 
trunk five feet and upwards in diameter. Its 
foliage is evergreen, light, delicate, and making 
an elegant appearance. It is found most abun- 
dant between the forty-seventh and forty-third 
parallels of latitude, along the Alleganies to 
their south-western termination, and in its 
greatest glory west of the Rocky Mountains, 
on the river Oregon. On the head waters o1 
the Allegany is cut all the pine destined to sup- 
ply not only the towns along the Ohio, but also 
the New-Orleans market, 3000 miles distant. 
On the head waters of the Delaware are large 
forests of white pine, which are floated in spring 
down the waters of that river, and the west 


branch of the Susquehannah, for the supply of 


the cities and towns in that quarter. he 
shores of Lake Champlain, and the banks of the 
rivers flowing into it, abound in this kind o 
pine, which is partly floated down the St. Law- 
rence to Quebec, and partly through the north- 
ern canal to Albany, whence it is distributed 
down the Hudson. But Maine furnishes about 
three-fourths of all the white pine lumber ex- 
ported from the Uniited States, and the Penob- 
scot river is the centre of this trade, and here- 
after must furnish the main supply in the lum- 
ber market. Throughout the northern states, 
about three-fourths of all the houses are built 
chiefly of this material, and the ornamental 
work of a all the rest is composed of it. 
For masts and spars its use is almost univer- 
sal throughout the middle and northern,gtates ; 
and owing to its lightness, its loss could net be 
supplied without considerable difficulty. The 
Riga masts are said to have more strength ; 
but the English derive most of those in the 





merchant service, and yards and bowsprits for 
the navy, from New-Brunswick and Canada. 








As the sources of supply are annually drying 
up, and the demand is constantly increasing, 
the pine timber lands of our state are becoming 


invaluable.—[Bangor Rep.] - 





Prosperity oF ILuino1s.—The following 
letter, from the Vandalia Whig, affords an ex- 
ample for clergymen, and particularly mission- 
aries, to make public information connected 
with the prosperity and happiness of the people. 

We copy with pleasure the following inte- 
resting extract of a letter from the Rev. J. M. 
Peck to Gov. Reynolds. Mr. Peck has travelled 
over tiie State perhaps as much as any person 
in it. He has recently made the tour of the 
Northern Counties, and takes an interest in 
noting the progress of every valuable species 
of improvement; his comparison between the 
appearance of things there, in the present and 
farmer Seasons, muy doubtless be taken as 
founded on correct data. Mr. P. is a gentleman 
of high character, of intelligence, and close 
habits of observation. His letter may be safely . 
trusted “ beyond the Blue Ridge” by those who 
wish to hear from the “ far West.” 


Rock Spring, Ill. Oct 12, 1833. 
Gov. ReyNnoubs : 

Dear Sir,—It will be gratifying to you, as it 
is to me, to learn that our state is improving 
rapidly in population, industry, enterprize, 
wealth, character, and intelligence. The crops, 
generally, are more than ordinary. I judge that 
two acres of corn have been raised this season 
wherever one was before, and the amount of 
new ground broken, fences made, and build- 
ings erected, is double to any former year. 
Schools are increasing—and a better order. 
Sunday schools have gained about twenty-five 
per cent. The class of emigrants who come 








are generally of the first order—then of more 
wealth, intelligence, and enterprize. 

Chicago is destined to outstrip every other 
town in the State. The average amount of 
huildings has been one a day. Seventy arrivals 
of schooners, and two steamboats, from April 
18 to September 11. Population now about 
eight hundred. Thirty stores, and plenty of 
mechanics. at Ps 

Ottawa does not thrive rapidly. Our canal 
commissioners ought to have fixed the town 
four miles up Fox River, at the Rapids. There 
is the great place for business, and will even- 
tually become one of the greatest water power 
places in the great West. 

The Railway from Chicago to the foot of the 
Rapids of Illinois, (not at Ottawa,) ought to be 
going forward, and I think should cross Fox 
River at the Rapids of Fox, and run from 
thence straight to Chicago. 

Indeed, the project should now be entered 
upon of a Railway from Chicago to Alton. 
Make it first to the navigable waters of Illinois, 
say Little Vermillion. 

if once made to that point, I have no doubt 
the business would more than pay the interest 
on the capital and ordinary expenses. Then 
commence at Alton and make one to Spring- 
field. When this is completed, I would defy 
the world to prevent the two ends from being 
tied together. ‘Twenty-five years will see this 
done. 

Excuse my rude suggestions—doubtless the 
subjects have occupied your thoughts before. 

I will only add, a most interesting, because 
most useful, discovery has been made in the 
upper country, to make prairie fence for 20 
cents per rod—and I think it will last forever. 
It is made of turf or sod, but in a peculiar way, 
so as to bring the grass wholly outside. If it 
succeeds, as I believe it will, the question about 
the immediate cultivation of our large prairies 1s 
settled—and millions of acres in Mlinois can be 
put under immediate cultivation. ; 

But I will trespass no longer on your time. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
J. M. Prox. 


The North River is frozen over as far down as 








Spitendevil Creek, within 12 or 14 miles of the city- 
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Apparaius und Processes, by Robert Hare, 
M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. [Communicated 
by the Author.] 

1. APPARATUS FOR EVOLVING ‘SILICON 
rrom Fuvo-stricic Acip Gas,—Into a stout 
mahogany block as a basis, two iron rods, A, 
A, are so planted as to extend perpendicu- 
larly, and of course parallel to each other, 
about two feet in height. Upon these rods 
two iron bars are supported horizontally, 
one, B, uear their upper extremities, the 
¢ ther at the height of about six inches from 
the wooden basis. In the centre of the 
lower bar there is a screw, D, having a han- 
dle below the bar, and supporting above it 
a circular wooden‘ block. Into a hole in 
the upper iron bar, equi-distant from the rods, 
is inserted a hollow brass cylinder, C, which 
at the lower end screws into an aperture in 
a circular plate of brass, E, which is thus 
supported horizontally a few inches below 
the bar. By these means room is allowed 
for the insertion into the cylinder of four 
valve cocks, each furnished with a gallows 
screw. The cylinder is surmounted by a 
stuffing box, through which a copper sliding 
rod, G, passes air tight. The brass plate is 
turned and ground to fit a bell-glass of about 
five inches in diameter, and eight inches in 
height, which is pressed up when iiecessary 
between the plate and the block by the screw 
D, supporting the block. 
comprised by the bell.glass, and én one side 





Withii the space| 








of the centre of the plate, two stout brass 
wires are inserted, one of them insulated by 
a collet of leathers, so as to admit of the ig- 
nition, by a galvanic discharge, of a small 
arch of platina wire, which terminates them. 
The sliding rod, above-mentioned as occupy- 
ing the stuffing box, terminates below the 
plate in an elbow, which supports a cap at 
right angles to the rod, at the same distance 
from the rod as the platina wire, and on the op- 
posite side of it there is a brass cover, H, for 
the cap, supported from the plate. ‘The ar- 
rangement is such that, by a suitable move- 
ment in the sliding rod, made by grasping it 
by the handle G, in which} it terminates ex- 
ternally, the cupgmay be made either to re- 
ceive into iis cavity the platina wire, or to 
adjust itself to iis cover, H. 





The bell being removed, about sixty grains 
of potassium, in pieces not exceeding more| 
than fifteen grains each, are to be introduced, 
into the cup, which is then to be adjusted to| 
the cover, and the bell secured. In the next 
place, by means of the flexible lead tubes, 
P, P, P, P, and the gallows screws attached 
to the valve cocks, establish a communica. 
tion severally with an air pump, a self-regula. 
ting. reservoit of hydrogen, a barometer 
gage, and a jar over the mercurial cister: 
containing fluo-silicie acid gas. First, by 
uneans of the air pump exhaust the bell, 
land in order to wash out all remains of at- 
mospheric air, admit hydrogen from the re. 











servoir. Again exhaust, and again admit 


hydrogen. Lastly, exhaust the bell of hy- 
drogen and admit the’ fluo-silicic acid gas. 
By means of the gage the exhaustion is in- 
dicated and measured, and by the same 
means it will be seen when the pressure of 
the gas within the bell approaches that of the 
atmosphere. When this takes place, the 
cocks being all closed, by means of a calo- 
rimotor, the platina wire is to be ignited, and 
the potassium brought into contact with it. 
A peculiar deep red combustion ensues, 
evolving copiously chocolate colored fumes, 
which, condensing into flocks of the same 
hue, subside throughout the receiver, (ex- 
cepting the color,) like snow in miniature. 
On removing the bell after the potassium is: 
consumed, the cup which held it will be 
found to contain silicon, mixed with the flu- 
oride of potassium, and with this indeed the 
whole of the powder deposited is contami-- 
nated. Silicuret of potassium is likewise 
formed in the cup, since on the affussion of 
water a fetid evolution of silicuretted hydre-- 
gen ensues. By repeated infusions, first ins 
cold, and afterwards in boiling water, agree- 
ably to the directions of Berzelius, the sili- 
con is left in the state of a brownish ash-co- 
lored powder. 
Thus obtained, silicon does not appear to 
be acted on either by sulphuric, nitric, fluo- 
ric, or muriatic acids ; nor when exposed to 
nitrate of potas, liquified by heat. It seems 
to be soluble for the most part in a mixture 
of nitric and fluoric acid, which by analogy 
we called nitro-fluoric acid; but after expo- 
sure for 18 hours to this solvent, a small por- 
tion of a black matter remained undissolved. 
This 1s, in all probability, carbon derived 
from the potassium, which, according to Ber- 
zelius, when obtained by Brunner’s process, 
is liable te be combined with carbon. The 
solution uf nitro-fluoric acid, decanted from 
the residual black powder into a solution of 
pearlash, gave a copious, white, gelatinous 
precipitate like silex, which, when thrown 
into a large quantity of water, subsided un- 
dissolved. When on subjecting the silicon 
to red hot nitrate of potash, anhydrous car- 
bonate of the same alkali was added, so as 
to co-operate with the nitre, an explosive ef: 
fervescence took place. All the silicon dis- 
appeared, and a compound resembling the si- 
licate of potash was produced. This ano- 
malous re-action may be considered as -eha- 
racteristic of silicon. 
The impression that the black matter. in- 
soluble in the nitro-fiuoric acid was carbon, 
is confirmed by the fact, that after the silicon 
had been digested for some hours in strong 
nitric acid, and finally boiled in it to dryness, 
it dissolved in nitro-fluoric acid without any 
such residuum. ‘ 


TION OF Boron.—By means of an appara- 
tus represented by the annexed engraving, I 
have succeeded in evolving boron by the re- 
action of potassium with vitrified boracic 
acid in vacuo, without encountering the evil 
of any explosive action, to which the pros 
cess as heretofore conducted, in pleno, has 
been found liable. , 

A circular brass plate is prepared, like the 
plate of an air pump, so as to produce, with 
any suitable receivers properly ground, an 
air-tight juncture, It is supperted on the up- 
per end of a hollow brass cylinder, B, with 


aperture, ‘The brass cylinder is about three 





inches in diameter, and six inches in height, 





2. Ivprovep Process ror Tur Evoiv- 


the bore of which it has a corresponding’. 
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being inserted at its lower,end into a block 
of wood as a basis. ‘This cylinder receives 
below, a screw, which supports a copper 
tube, C, of about two inches in diameter, so 
as to have its axis concentric with that of 
the cylinder, and to extend about four inches 
above the plate. ‘The copper tube thus sup- 
ported is closed at the upper termination by 
a cup of copper, of a shape nearly hemi- 
spherical, and soldered at the upper edge to 
the edge of the tube ; so that the whole of 
the cavity of the cup is within that of the 
tube. Hence the bottom of the cup is ac- 
cessible to any body not larger than the bore 
of the tube, without any communication ari- 
sing between the cavity of the tube, and that 
of any receiver placed upon the plate, over 
the cup and tube, as in the figure. 

Into the side of the cylinder supporting 
the plate, a valve cock is screwed, by means 
of which, and a flexible leaden tube, a com- 
munication with an air pump is opened, or 
discontinued, at pleasure. 

The cup being first covered with a por- 
tion of the vitrified boracic acid, as anhy- 
drous as possible, and finely pulverized, the 
potassium is introduced, and afterwards co- 
vered with a further portion of the same 
acid, two parts of the potassium being used 
for one of the acid. A large glass receiver 
is now to be placed on the plate, secured by 
rods, A, A, concentric with the tube and 
cup; from the heat of which the glass. is to 
be protected by a bright cylinder of sheet 
brass,, S, placed around it so as to be con. 
centrital with the receiver and tube. 

The apparatus being so prepared, and the 
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receiver exhausted of air by means of the 





aye 3h 


air pump, an incandescent iron is introduced 
through the bore of the tube, so as to touch: 
the bottom of the copper cup. In a shori 
time a re-action commences, which aiding the 
influence of the hot iron, renders the cup 
and its contents red hot. A deep red flame 
appears throughout the mass, after which 
the re-action lessens and the heat declines. 

When the cup has become cold, the air is 
admitted into the receiver and the contents 
are washed with water. If any of the acid 
has escaped decomposition, it may be re. 
moved by boiling the mass with a solution o1 
potash or soda. After this treatment and due 
desiccation a powder will remain, having the 
characteristic color and properties of boron. 

The additional valve cock, represented in 
the figure, gives the option of introducing 
dry hydrogen for the purpose of washing out 
atmospheric air, as described in the process 
for silicon. 


3. Descriprion or THE VALvEe Co@k, A 
PERFECTLY AIR-TIGHT SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
coMMON CocK, ALLUDED TO IN THE PRECE- 
ping Artictes.—This figure is intended to 
illustrate the construction of a substitute for 
a common cock, which I have been accus. 
tomed to call a valve cock. It was devised 
by me about twenty years ago, among a num- 
ber of other analogous contrivances, and 
scems upon the whole less liable to fail than 
any other which I have tried. The engrav- 
ing represents a longitudinal section of the 
valve cock. Ata is a piston with a collar 
enclosed in the stuffing box b, so as to be 
rendered air-tight by means of oiled leather. 





Hence the piston may be turned or made to 
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revolve on its axis, while incapable of other 
motion. Upon the end of the piston a thread 
for a screw is cut, which fits into a female 
screw in the brass prism c, so as to cause 
ihis prism to approach to, or retreat from. a 
vearing, covered by leather, in the centre of 














which there is a perforation, 0 0, communica- 
ting with one of the orifices of the instru- 
ment. ‘his orifice is surrounded by the 
male serew d, so thatby means of this screw 
‘he valve-cock may be fastened into an ap- 
propriate aperture, properly fitted to receive 
it, subjecting an imterposed leather to such 
pressure as to create with it an air-tight 
junctare. ‘The prism c has two of its four 
edges cut off (see fig 2) so as to allow™ free 
passage by it, reaching to the lateral perfo. 
ration terminating in another orifice, over 
which there is a gallows screw, g. By 
means of this gallows screw, when requisite, 
a brass knob, such as that represented by 
fig. 3, soldered to a leaden pipe, may be 
fastened to the valve cock. The juncture‘is 
rendered air tight by the pressure of the 
screw in the gallows, upon a leather which 
is kept in its place by means of the nipple a. 

The method last mentioned of producing 
an air-tight juncture, was contrived by me 
about seven years ago, and proves to be of 
very great utility. ‘There is no other mode 
with which I am acquainted, of making a per- 
fecily air-tight communication, between the 
cavities previously separated, at all compa- 
rable to this in facility. 

4 





Garpens or Srrps.—To sow in the tems 
perate zone and reap between the tropics, is 
a somewhat singular thing. Yet it is con- 
stantly done. For our great East India ships, 
in imitation of the Dutch, who first introduced 
the practice, have little salad” gardens in flat 
wooden boxes on their poops, where the:seed, 
acted upon by a heat increasing, daily, shoots 
up in a surprizingly rapid manner. In these 
gardens the number of crops in the year are 








more numerous than in any spot on earth, for 
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most apy temperature. 





Amenrtoay S1.x.—On the supposition that we 
have annually imported silk to the amount of 
four millions dollars, since 1770, when the first 
filature of silk was established in -Philadelphia, 
the whole amount of this would be 252,000,000. 
Had this quantity been raised and manufactured 
in this country, a far greater number of our 
people would have been employed than has 
been in the business attending its importation. 
The following we take from a communication 
to the Genesee Farmer : 

“In 1770 a filature was established in Phila- 
phia, and premiums announced. 

“In 1771, about 2300 Ibs. were brought there 
to reel. The ladies in particular gave much at- 
tention to the subject; as early as 1770, Su- 
sanna Wright, of Lancaster county, at Colum- 
bia, made a piece of mantua of 60 yards in length 
from her own cocoons. 
Colonial designs, the Queen of Great Britain 
nd her patronage by deigning to appear in a 

ourt dress from this American Silk. Yes, in 
American Silk! but at the present day all our 
silk dresses, und even our ornaments for public 
buildings, must be imported. ‘Grace Fisher, a 
minister among Friends, made considerable silk 
stuff; a piece of her’s was presented by Gover- 
nor Dickinson to the celebrated Catharine Ma- 
cauly.’ Many ladies, before the Revolution, 
wore dresses of American Silk.” 





An Improvement IN THE Mop oF Raisine 
Awnnvat Firower Serps.—After sowing the 
patch of seeds, and covering it with fine moist 
soil, place a garden-pot inversely over it, until 
the seeds have struck root ; then raise the pot 
up two or three inches, keeping it thus sup- 
ported for a few days, and then remove it 
entirely. ‘The potnot only keeps the soil moist, 
but by the sun heating the pot, the seeds come 
up much more quickly than otherwise they 
would do, in consequence of which the seéds 


need not be sown so early by a fortnight or/ 


*,upwards. The young plants are therefore less 
exposed to injury from cold or late spring frosts. 
Hollow tiles, instead of pots, answer equally 
well, except that where mice are, they have ex- 
cess to the ends.—[Gardener’s Mag] 
‘- Woo, in Eneianp.—Mr. Arthur Youn 
calculated the number of sheep in England 
alone at nearly 29 millions, and the value of the 
whole growth and labor of wool produced in 
Great Britain and Ireland at £17,695,529, fur- 
nishing employment to about a million and a 
half of people. However, if we estimate the 
number of sheep in the whole Island of Great 
Britain at 28 millions, producing at an average 
of five pounds weight of wool each, or 140 
millions of pounds in ail, equal to 583,333 packs, 
< ad worth at the rate of 8d. per Ib., or £8 per 
pack, £4,686,664., this is acknowledged to be 
retty near the truth. There is also imported 
into England from Germany, Spain, New South 
Wales, and other countries, from twenty to 
twenty-five millions of pounds weight of foreign 
wool. The value of this wool may be estimated 
at a higher price than that of English wool ; we 
will, therefore, take it, on an average, to be 
worth ls. per pound, or £1,250,000 ; the value 
of English and foreign wool manufactured in 
England will therefore be £5,936,664. If the 
value of the raw material is quadrupled by the 
labor employed in manufacturing it into cloth, 
the growth and labor together will amount to 
nearly 24 millions sterling, of which nearly 
one half is exported in «a manufactured state, 
the remainder being consumed in the United 
Kingdom. 


Wine rrom THE Common BramBir.—Five 
measures of the ripe fruit, with one of honey, 
and six of water, boiled, strained, and left to 
ferment, then boiled again and put in casks to 
ferment, are said to produce an excellent wine. 
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France, the colorof wine is often rendered 

arker by a.mixture of blackberries with grapes. 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

The Legislature of New York convened on Tues- 
day.’ Lieut. Gov. Tracey took the chair in the Se- 
nate, and thirty Senators answered to their names. 

In the Assembly, 124 members appeared, and bal- 
loted for Speaker. Wm. Baker, of Otsego, was cho. 
sen, receiving 113 votes. Philip Reynolds, jr., was 
appointed Clerk ; Daniel Dygert, Sergeant at Arms; 
Alonzo Crosby, Door Keeper; and Samuel Camp. 
bell, Assistant Door Keeper. 

In both Houses, resolutions to provide the mem- 
bers with newspapers not exceeding the cost of two 
daily papers for each, were passed. The Governor’s 
Message was received and read, and then both 
Houses adjourned. 

The Governor's Message is of most inconvenient) 
and unprofitable length. It is a mistake in every! 
sense thus to spin out these annual communications, | 
converting them, as it were, into elementary treati- 
ses upon every subject they may touch. Bating this 
objection, the message of Governor Marcy, confines) 
itself as it should do, to State affairs ; and of them 
it gives a flattering, though we doubt not, just view. 

The State Prisons more than support themselves, 
and the number of convicts is decreasing. The 
Public Schools embrace, it would seem, more than 
half a million scholars. The Canal receipts exceed 
largely those of former years; and the Canal fund 
after buying up a million and a half of the Stock 
at a high premium, will, in two years, be equal to the 
whole outstanding debt. Flattering as is this per- 
spective—in regard to new routes of internal im. 
provement, the Governor‘advises a cautious course. 
So too, inrespect of the the numerous applications 
for new Banks, he warns against the perils of ex- 
cess. With these few remarks—and we have room 
for no more—we dismiss the Message. 





Navat Lyceum.—Messrs. Teller Turell and Co. 
have presented to this institution three fine engrav- 
ings, in superb frames. One of Morghen’s last 
supper, one of Gen. Scott, and one of Washington. 


Pirrssurcu, Jan 2.—Our. River Navigation.—A| 
triend has handed us a statement of the steamboat 
navigation during the last month. During the month 
the arrivals and departures of boats were not inter- 
rupted during a single day—and there is now as little 
prospect of the clesing of our river as there was in 
October. 


Arrivals, ; ; ° 80 
Departures, s . - 74 
[Gazette.] 


The President has recognized Thomas Dixon as 
Consul, ad interim, of the King of the Netherlands, | 
for the port of Boston. He has also recognized E. 
A. Homer, as Consul of Belgium, at Boston. Also, 





Henry Lefebure, as Consul of Belgium, at Charles.| 

ton, S.C. Also; C. F. Hoyer, as Consul of the| 

Grand Duke of Baden, at New York. 
The following gentlemen have been elected Direc. | 

tors of the United States Bank, for the ensuing year?) 
Nicholas Biddle, Daniel W. Coz, 
Manvel Eyre, John Bolton. 
Ambrose White, John R Neff, 
John Sergeant, William Platt, 
James C. Fisher, Jno. Goddard, 
John S. Henry, Robert Lenox, of New York, | 
Charles Chauncey, John Rathbone, Jr. N. York, 
Matthew Newkirk, (Geo. Huffman, of Maryland, | 
Lawrence Lewis, Roswell L. Colt, Maryland, | 
John Holines, Jno. Potter, of S. Carolina.) 
Those ia italics are new Directors. 


Nicholas Biddle, Esq., has been re-clected Presi. 
dent of the Bank of the United States. 

















_ The Banke.—The abstract of the returns of Banks 
in Massachusetts, showing the state of said Banks, 
on the first Saturday of October, 1833, prepared for 
the use of the Legislature, was distributed this morn. 
ing. Welearn from this document that onthe day 
mentioned the stafe of the Banks was as follows: 


Capital Stock paid in $38,236,250 00 
Bills in circulation 7,889,110 67 
Net Profits on hand 1,293,279 54 
Balances due to other Banks 2,881,447 50 


Cash deposited, &c. noj bearing interest 3,716,182 37 


Cash deposited, bearing interest 7,949,440 53 
Due from the Banks 52,120,113 31 
Gold, silver, &c. in Banks 922,309 84 
Real Estate 791,821 77 
Bills of Banks in this State 1,646,3 9 53 
Bills of Banks elsewhere 250,052 43 


Balances due from other Banks 3,363,716 29 
Due tothe Banks, excepting balances 45,201,003 09 
Total resources of the Banks 52,132,218 69 


Amount of last dividend 822,225 00 
** © reserved profits 709,438 83 
Debts secured by pledge of stock 847,549 54 
*¢ due, and considered doubtful 207,239 11 


Rate of dividend on amount of capital ofthe Banks, 
as existing when dividend was made, 3 and 1-l4ef 1 
per cent. nearly.— [Transcript.] 

A fire broke out at mid-night on Wednesday last, 
in the wing of the Pennsylvania Hospital, allotted 
tothe insane. Happily, the inmates were all remov- 
ed in safety, to another part of the building, and 
the flames were speedily extinguished by the fire- 
men. Great praise is awarded to Mifflin Wistar, 
a young physician, resident in the Hospital, tor his 
coolness, and the good arrahgements immediately 
adopted by htm for the safety of his helpless pa- 
tients. 

The Mercantile Advertiser of this morning anneun. 
ces on the authority of a letter from Matanzas, the 
death there on the 14th ult.: of Col. Dewitt Clinton 
son of the late governor Clinton. 


‘¢ Domestic Manners.”—Mrs. Trollope was re. 
cently brought before the London Police for unmer- 
cifully beating a female domestic. We suppose that 
the old hag’s dislike of American “ help,” grew out 
of their refusal to be flogged.—The Yankees are 
peculiar in their ‘‘ notions” about flogging. One 
way and another, Jonathan’s doggedness upon this 
point, has been the cause of much trouble to John 
Bull.—[Albany Evening Journal.] 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
No. IX. 
CiEAveLanD, Ono, Novy. 15. 
I took my passage in the stage for this place 
early in the evening three days since,and having 
at alate hour bade adieu to more than one 
whose friendship I trust will not be the less 
enduring, that it was made in so brief.a space 
of time, retired to my chamber to catch a nap 
before my morning’s ride. The clock was 
striking three, when, at the call of the porter, I 
arose, and descended to the bar-room. The 
attentive landlord himself in waiting, was 
ruminating before a large coal fire, and stretch- 
ed upon the floor in a corner, lay the tired do- 
mestic, who, having just fulfilled a part of his 
duty in calling the various stage passengers, 
was catching a dog-nap in the interval of the 
stage’s calling. The flavor of last night’s po- 
tations still hung around the scene of somany 
symposia, and the fragrance of more than one 
recently smoked segar stole, charged with the 
aroma of whiskey,upon the senses. Cold as ig 
was, I was not sorry to snuff a less scented - 
atmosphere, as each stage that passed the 
house in succession hurried me vainly to the 
door. . My own proper vehicle came at last, and 
by the light of the stage lamps, the enly ones 
by the by, which shone through the sleeping 
city, Iswung myself to the driver’s box; and 
took the traveller’s favorite seat by his side.— 
It was as dark as Erebus when we crossed the 
bridge over the Alleghany, and looking back 
when we had passed the gate, and were turning 
into the village, I could distinguish nothing of 
the city opposite, but the red glare of a furnace. 
which shot out from the bank of the river and 
glowed an inverted pyramid of light upon its 
waters. Keeping on our way, the massive walls 
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of the state prison, with their circular towers 
and ‘éctangular area, frowned like some old 
Moorish castle over our path, as we drove be- 
neath their dun-colored battlements, and pas- 
sed the last environs of Pittsburg. It was, I 
confess, with some softness of heart that I bade 
a last adieu to a spot where the politeness and 
hospitality of the inhabitants had made my 
time pass so pleasantly. I must, however, 
have n de trop among my new acquaint- 
ances, had I remained much longer: for in 
Pittsburg+every one is so occupied with busi- 
ness, that the time bestowed in attentions to a 
stranger is a sacrifice of'sume. importance. I 
have since been much vexed to find, in looking 
over my papers here, that a letter of introduc- 
tion, from a most flattering source, to the U.S. 
officer now commanding at Pittsburg escaped 
me untirely. I was; chagrined the more, in- 
asmuch as-I should both like to have visited 
the arsenal, and to make the acquaintance of 
the valued officer, who has charge of it. I had 
not, however, this reflection to annoy me as, 
wrapped up warmly, I new rode along,watchin 
the cheerful dawn streaking the east with 
pencillings of light, and dappling with ruddy 
rays the broad bosom of the Ohio. As the 
morning gradually broke, L discovered that the 
banks of the river presented a different appear- 
ance from what they did when I sailed along 
them ten days before. The November winds 
had been at work in the woods. The gorgeous 

anoply of Autumn no longer hung onthe forest. 
The trees stood bare in the growing sunlight, 
and the thick strewn dead leaves rustled to the 
tread of the grey squirrel, that leaped from the 
naked boughs by the road side. 

We stopped to breakfast at a low log-built 
shantee, within a stone’s throw of the river, 
and being asked into a narrow chamber, half 
parlor half kitchen, I had for the first time an 
opportunity, as we collected around the break- 
fast table, to survey my fellow passengers. 
They were chiefly plain people, small farmers 
aad graziers, returning perhaps from market, 
where they had been to part with their produce. 
Their manner, like most of my countrymen of 
the same class, was grave and decorous at table 
to a degree approaching to solemnity, though 
they ate with the rapidity characteristic of 
Americans at their meals. The ceremony of 
the board commenced by the oldest man in the 
company’s taking a beef stake before him, and 
cutting it into small pieces with his own knife 
and fork.. He then passed the dish around to 
to each, and finally when all were served, help- 
ed himself. The bread was in the same way 
circulated by the youngest of the company, and 
then each having as fair a start as his neighbor, 
we all fell to work with a lustihood that would 
have done beef-eating Queen Bess good to have 
witnessed. The appetites of those present, 
were generally sharpened by the morning’s ride ; 
and, maugre the huge piles of buckwheat cakes 
that smoked along the board, flanked each by a 
cold apple pie, the beef stake was decidedly the 
fayorite dish; and was meted out again and 
again, by the same knife and fork that played a 
private part the whiles for the stout yeoman 
who thus plied them for the public good.— 
Your banbox bred elegant, who was ignorant 
that the Spaniards and the Turks, the two most 
polite people in the world, thrust their fingers 
into the reeking bowl of olla podrida, or the 
smoking dish of pilau—while, {like our sturdy 
a vanian, they always help their fellow 
travellers of the caravanserai, or posada before 
attending to themselves—might have turned u 
his nose in a transport of Trollopism at viel 
refinement. The charge of vulgarity, however, 
would rest only with him, who, mistaking the 
conventional rules of society for the essential 
principles of politeness, should measure the 
manners of strangers by the standard of his 
own narrow circle. ‘There was but one of my 
fellow passengers, I observed, who ate with his 
fork. . He was better dressed and sat somewhat 
apart from the rest, interchanging . with them 
none of the homely but hearty civilities, which 
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they proffered to each other. I set him down 
ts some Eastern shop-keeper, who,. though he 
might have been envied by a Chinese for the 
chop-stick dexterity with which he managed 
to chuck the particles of food into his mouth 
from atwo pronged fork, might better have 


|passed the time, spent in acquiring his slight 


of hand, in gaining real good breeding, from 
those whom he evidently sat down in his own 
mind as far beneath him. , 
Pursuing our journey, we stopped soon after 
to change horses at Fae I was much 
disappointed in not having even five minutes to 
look through this celebrated village, where 
the German Rapp has so successfully raised a 
community, who labor in common, and own 
all their property only as trust members of a 
corporation. I saw hardly as much of the 
town, thus passing its suburbs inland, as when 
sailing by the zfront on the Ohio. It struck 
me as remarkably neat, however, and it being 
Sunday, a perfect silence seemed to reign over 


his co-community-mongers, retains religion, 
not only as incident to, but an essential feature 
of, his system. Had it been otherwise, the at- 
tempt to form such an establishment, could 
hardly have succeeded as it has. Religion I 
believe to be an instinct of the human mind— 
the only one except that of self-preservation, 
with a we are constituted. It isa feel- 
ing which as palpably prompts us to seek a 
God and to worship him, as does the instinct 
of a bird suggest the season of building her 
nest and the materials of its construction. 
The form of her frail fabric varies indeed with 
the climate in which it is built, and the char- 
acter of the winged artificer. But the haugh- 
ty temples of Heathenism, the sumptuous 
mosques of the Mussulman, and the Christian’s 
humtbler house of worship, may each find a 
semblance on the towering cliffs or tall tree 
top, where birds of prey alone will build—in 
the embowered copse where the luxurious dove 
delights to brood, or mid the lowly rushes 
where the lapwing’s fragile nest is made. 
There is, indeed, a stolid race of birds who 
deposit their eggs upon the barren shore, leay- 
ing the sun to vivify or the sea to scatter their 
contents as chance may determine. But stu- 
pid as their offspring must he be, who, in con- 
structing an oviary, made no provision for the 
interesting wants of the rest of the species, 
because this particular genus is so coarsely 
constituted. Let us thank Heaven, when, 
thinking of the privileges of which the intru- 
sive bigotry of foreign infidels at times would 
strip us, that in our free forest, and there are 
fields, hills, and groves, where religion, un- 
shackled as a new-fledged bird, may build her 
altars how and where she pleases. 

Our route continuing along the river, we 
soon passed a fine elevated field on the bank, 
where Gen. Wayne—or Mad Antony, as he 
was more familiarly called—encamped with his 
army that encountered the Indians so success- 
fully near the Miami of the Lakes. 

he stone fireplaces of the soldiery, now 
overgrown with turf, were, with a few other 
scattered marks of the encampment, discerni- 
ble upon the ground; and they suggested to 
one of the passengers the well-known anec- 
dote of the General having one of his men 
tried and shot for desertion because he had 
without permission from his officer, accompa- 
nied an only brother, his visiter at the camp, 
a few miles on his return home. ‘The exam- 
le was a terrible one, but the condition of 
ayne’s army, from which the men were daily 
dropping off, strongly required it ; and, I con- 
fess, that in military affairs I respect the firm- 
ness equal to such an occasion too much to 
merge my admiration of the unblenching dis- 
ciplinarian in sympathy for the unfortunate 
sufferer. ‘ 

We reached the thriving town of Beaver 
about noon, and crossing the creek of the same 
name by a high wooden bridge, struck inland, 








and soon lost sight of the beautiful Ohio in 








the broken country that.here 
banks. A cold shower drove me tor 
inside of the stage, and there ) 
comfortably as I could, I passed the night. 
passengers had gradually dropped off alo 
road, leaving only a solitary country merchi 
and myself. We iled the time for a 

in conversation, and then, as midnight came on, 
and he grew drowsy, I resigned myself to a 
same influence that had begun to send 


any ‘thing but, musical from his “ aot 
nose.” Awaking with the sun, I found thi 


we were in the midst of new era the 
road leading through a level country as far as 
the eye could reach, and having its sides faced . 
beyond the fields with trees, whose tall stem 
and interlacing summits stood like ciao he 
ing arms along the highway. I must now be 
in Ohio, thought I, and I was right. The ef- 
fect of this magnificent vegetation was sttik- 
ing eveh at this season; but after riding for 
half a day along such a wood, with not a val- 


the village. Rapp, I believe, unlike most ofj|ley to break the view, nor a hill to bound it, it 


could not but be monotonous. We passed two 
lakes in the course of our ride, approachi 
one of them near enough for me to see that it 
was a clear sheet of water, with a pretty yellow 
sand beach. But, though shut up by 5, it 
wanted entirely the wild yet aunt picturesque- 
ness of the lakes I have seen among and near 
the highlands of the Hudson; much less could 
it boast of the savage grandeur of those which 
form the sourcess ot that princely river. 

The most interesting objects on this route 
are decidedly the growing towns and 
which abound along the road. Some of them 
have been manufactured only this season, and 
it is really surprizing to see the rude huts 
of two years back stand side by side with the 
tasteful looking dwelling of yesterday, like the 
old and new branches of one flourishing -tree ; 
brick churches and taverns with handsome 
porticoes the while sprouting up in the same 
field of stumps. In one village called Hudson, 
particularly, where by the way much good taste 
is exhibited in the private houses, the pro- 
gress of improvement is said to be as percepti- 
ble as the rise of the tide at the sea board. I 
could not, however, discover a palpable growth 
in the placc from the time we sat down to.dinner 
till hurried away from table by the call of. the 
stage-driver. ‘This though might. be attri- 
buted either to the rapidity with which we 
despatched our meal, or to my optic nerves not 
having yet gained the true western nicety.. I 
shall seize the earliest opportunity of practis- 
ing over a rifle barrel. 

e reached Cleaveland during a heavy 
shower long after nightfall. The. roar of 
the surf reminded me of Rockaway, and 
the first view of Lake Erie the next morn- 
ing was really grateful to my eyes. I felt 
while walking along the high esplanade of 
turf which here forms its banks, and w 
which the town.is built, like one who has just 
come out of a pent-up chamber into the full 
and free air of gammy The effect of coming 
on such a wide expanse of water. when just 
emerging from the forrest, is much greater 
than when, after long riding through an open 
country, you view the ocean stretched beyond 
its shining beach. ; 

Cleaveland is very prettily situated upon the 
lake. The Cayuhoga makes a bend. around a 
high bluff asit passes into the inland sea 
which receives its waters, and, on the level 
peninsula thus formed, is built the town. . The 
harber, naturally an indifferent one, has been 


much improved by outa pier from 
either side of the rik. wilete it debouches 
into Lake Erie, and there being now but few 
better ports on this si@e of the lake, Cleaye- 
land must become one of the most important 
places on its waters. “Phe adjacent region 
is, I believe, not remarkably well suited to ag- 
ricultural parpcses, but there is am immense. 
tract of the most fertile country inland which 
looks to Cleaveland for the chief outlet of its 


products. . This will ws for the rapid rise 
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ing lots in some places commanding now 
‘thousands as they did hundreds of 
Hfive yearssince. ‘The town, which can 
boast of a public library, a fine church, 
apital taverns, and many handsome pri- 
‘dwellings, is laid out with broad streets 
anda ‘spacious square inthecentre: ‘The busi- 
ness part is as yet beneath the bluff, where a 
winding street runs along the bank of 
‘river toward the lake; but the main street 
above is already the scene of much bustle, and 
beats about the same relation to that below as 
Broadway does to South street in your city. 

I have been happy here to meet with some 
old school fellows settled in the place—where 
indeed @mong our wandering people can one 
tread without finding an acquaintance /—and 
this morning I was agreeably surprized by find- 
ing an English groom waiting at the door for 
me with a fine saddle horse, and. mentioning 
that ‘my friend, its owner, would soon join me 
mé With another. We first rode out through 
a clearing, back of the village, on enjoyed a 
very pretty prospect of the Cayuhoga winding 
thie re plete of rich meadow land below us, 
and affording, as the high grounds recede atits 
entrance into into the lake, a striking view of 
Erie in the distance. Returning upon our 
tracks, we passed the village on the east, and 
then rode westerly along the shore of the lake. 
The banks, which are high and covered with 
sod on the top, are here composed of clay and 
oa the surface they appear perfectly 

rm, but for the distance of nearly a mile along 
rar ge have sunken, or are sinking, to the 
bréadth Of about 300 feet and slid off into the 
or whose waters thus swallow building lots 
worth an immense amount of money. The 
cause is believed to lie in quicksands beneath, 
and ‘it offers a singular phenomenon to stand 
on the shore below, and marking the sunken 
platforms of earth behind, you see where half 
an acre of clay has risen through the sandy 
beachiin front, within a few inches of the sur- 
face’‘of the water. 

The-treacherous attributes of the shore sug-| 

sted’to my companion, who, though young, 
Fal been a traveller in his day, an incident he 
witnessed while journeying through some of 
the remote provinces, which would make no 
feeble subject for the pencil of Weir or Inman. 
He had ridden with an English gentleman for 
many hours through an unsettled country where 
nota ‘drop of water was to be obtained for 
their horses, when, coming suddenly upon a 
clear’ stream sparkling over its bed of yellow 
sand, their weary beasts sprang forward simul- 
taneously to drink from the grateful current. 
A. break in the bank caused their riders to rein 
up ahd dismount, retaining at the same time 
the loosened reins in their hands, while their 
horses stepped down to the margin of the 
brook,. The American, finding that the deceit- 
ful bottom yielded as-soon as touched, jerked 
his terrified beast from the fatal spot, while as 
yet his fore feet were only immersed in the 
quicksand. But the horse of the Englishman, 
in his ¢agerness to get at the water, made but 
one step to destruction.. He sunk floundering 
to his shoulders before an effort could be made 
to rescue him; and then, as in struggles to ex- 
tricate himself from the engulfing pool, he 
heaved his broad chest high above its surface, 
the sucking sands drew his quarters in a mo- 
ment beneath them. The nostrils of the suf- 
fering animal dilated with the fierce death en- 
counter, and giving that hideous ery— 

_ © The cry of steeds that shriek in agony,” 
he tossed his head frantically above his greedy 
graye—his mane fluttered for a moment on the 
shallow water, and,the bed of the stream closed 
over him for ever.> ; . 

History of Tue Harrrorp Convention, with a 
review of the policy of the United States Govern. 
ment, which led to the war of 1812—by Turovore 
Dwiont, Secretary of the Convention. 1 vol.-8vo. 
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philosophy teaching by example, we have in this book 
a lesson which should not be lost on the present and 
future generations. The events of which it treats may 
now be considered dispassiouately, and so completely 
historica!, as not to disturb any existing relations 
of parties or partisans. These, indeed, since the 
day of the Harttord Convention, have undergone so 
complete a fusion, that many of its most vehement 
Supporters are now found as vehement in behalf of 
the distinguished soldier, who, according to his own 
declaration, would have hanged all the members of 
that Convention under *‘ the second section”—or any 
other he liked better. A generation of men have 
passed from the stage since that epoch; and by far 
the greater portion of those who now by their votes 
determine the march and character of this govern. 
ment, are of an entirely new generation. To the 
actors on the political scene of that day, they may 
therefore be said to stand in the; light of posterity, 
and should judge with the impartiality of posterity 
the acts and motives of those times. ‘To all capable 
of so judging, we hazard nothing in saying, that 
they will derive from Mr. Dwight’s book, certainly 
instruction as to many interesting historical - points, 
and as certainly in our judgment, the conviction that 
through party prejudice and passion, and the excite- 
ment of a state of war, the greatest injustice has 
been done to the motives, characters and acts of the, 
distinguished and able men who composed the Hart- 
ford Convention. We give this opinion with the 
more confidence, because we have ourselves felt 
and surrendered to the force of the evidence here 
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without eloquence. and unetion, 

in thia address; and altheugh we think a little too 
much, perhaps, is conceded to the power of eulture 
to produce, under the same eircumstances, nearly, 
upon an average, equal restilis, none can deny, that 
on all natures, its influence is very great. We must 
make an opportunity at some other time,’ to extraet 
the striking illustration adduced by the speaker, to 
show the effects of education—of the New Zealand 
savage, and the skilful mariner who, through track- 
less seas, conducts to the shores of that savage, 80 
frail and complicated a structure as.a ship. 

An Inrropuctory Lecture before the Brooklyn 
Lyceum, delivered 7th November; by Turoport 
Eames.—We published some days ago an account 
of this creditable and useful association lately en- 
tered into in Brooklyn; and ‘we have read with plea- 
sure the discourse of Mr. Eames on the opening of 
the Lectures. It is a sensible explanation of the 
origin and uses of Lyceums, and of ,the benefits 
which they are so well fitted to ensure. 

Bistiotueause Cuorsie pe Lirenarure Francaise, 
No’s 1l and 12. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
Buancaarp. New York: CHartes bE Benr.-— 
This select Library of modern French literature is 
in some sense like the family libraries in English, a 
republication of entire books, but a republication in 
seni monthly nuinbers. Each of these contains 60 
pages ; and we may say that care is taken to exclude 
from the work every thing that would induce a doubt 
about putting this ‘‘ library” into female hands. 





brought together and displayed with full effect, that 
in ne way and at no time was any project entertuined | 
or proposition uttered by that Convention, or any of} 
its members, inconsistent with their obligations as} 
members of the Union. From peculiar circum-! 
stances, and, though disapproving the. war, being} 
then with a militia command-in the service of the| 
United States, and eager in common with every Ame 








pp. 450. New York: N.& J, Wanre.—If history be 





rican to resent and avenge the outrages perpetrating 
by the enemy along our defenceless frontiers, the 
writer of these remarks did look upon the assem- 
bling of the Hartford Convention with most unfriendly 
feelings—feelings of which the influence has only 
yielded, even at this late day, to the demunstration 
of Mr. Dwighv’s book. If, therefore, to remove 
unfounded prejudice, or correct erroneous opinions, 
be to confer, as we think it is, a great benefit, we 
personally acknowledge our obligations, on that 
head, to this writer; and though we still hesitate as 
to the expediency, under any circumstances, in time 
of war, of such a Convention, we must admit that 
if ever circumstances could justify it, they existed 
for the New England States at that period. We 
have not the time, however, to enlarge upon these 
matters now ; we therefore merely add in conclu. 
sion, that in the historical review of the policy of 
the government of the United States which led to 
the war of 1812, not less than in the more immediate 
records of the acts and proceedings of the Hartford 
Convention, all readers, even those who may think 
they have kept pretty accurately the run of public 
affairs, will tind materials, public documents, and 
most significant public acts, brought into a juxta-posi- 
tion, and made tributary to conclusions, which it will 
be more easy to condemn than to disprove. 

A Lecture INTRODUCTORY TO THE CouRse oF SclI- 
entiric Lecrures Berore tHE Mecuanics’ Institute} 
oF Tur Crry or New York; delivered Nov. 27, 1833, | 
by G. C. Verrtancx: N. York, G. P. Scorr & Co. | 
—In felicity of selection, of language, and of illustra-| 
tion, the topics presented in this discourse are alike} 
remarkable. The taste of the scholar, combined, 
with a practical acquaintance with the wants of the! 
active and industrious classes—honest and safe be-| 
carse active and industrious—is beautifully display-| 
ed throughout; and examples of power to excite the| 
noblest emulation in every mechanic, are drawn) 
from the mechanic arts, to prove how important and 
efficient to great results, is the union of theory 
with practice, of science with manual skill. We 
wish our space would allow us to make some ex.) 
tracts; but it is impossible. We learn, however, | 
with great satisfaction, that the whole address, 
is to be printed in the next number of that excellent! 
periodical, “The Mechanics’ Magazine.” It wiil| 
then go widely intothe hands of those for whose ad- 
vantage ond enceuragement it was designed, and is’ 
so admirably adapted. ' 


Appress Berore THE Pat Bera Kappa Society: 
of Yale College, by Epwanp Everett New Ha.! 


ven: Herz. Howe & Co.—Mr. Everett could not, 
treat of the subject of education, which is the lead. 
ing topic of this address, and of its influence in| 








La France Lirrerame, No's 1 and 2. New 
York.—Another French periodical is here before us 


—well printed, and of well selected contents—ap- 
pearing every fortnight, so as, at the end ot the year, 
to constitute six large 8vo. volumes—and ull for four 
dollars per annum. We confess our gratification at 
thus seeing the current literature of France naturali-. 
zed among us; and trust that this work, which is in 
the French what Littell’s excellent Museum is to the 
English periodical writings ot the day—a tasteful 
and judicious selection of the best—will meet ample 
encouragement. 


Tue Soci, Evirs anp tTHein Remepy—By the 
Rev. Cuas. B. Taycter, M.A. lvol. N. Y.—Har- 
per & Brorners.—They who have read ‘* The Re- 
cords of a Good Man’s Life,” need not be told by us 
that the series of narratives of which that now under 
notice isthe first, from the same pen, is of high me- 
ritand holy aims. The ides of this series is, we 
think, evidently borrowed from the tales of Miss 
Martineau ; and from some expressions in the reve. 
rend author’s preliminary address to his readers re- 
specting political ecenomy, and what he may consi- 
der ‘tright views thereof,” and the necessity of 
teaching it, always as subordinate in claims and inter. 
est to ‘*Christianeconomy,” we are led to infer, that 
he considers the pre-eminence given in those tales to 
motives connected with present interets and wants, 
as undervaluing the higher motives derived frou and 
inculeated by Christianity. We should regret this, 
for we believe political economy to be, not only in 
harmony with the dictates, but conducive to the in- 


forethought and the spirit of order and method which 
it induces, the spread of all other truths, and of that 
most especially which is pre-eminently Tue Trutu. 
[t would, therefore, as we apprehend, be doing a real 
disservice te both politieal economy and religion that 
so just and reasonable a thinker as Mr. Tayler 
should considerately sanction the idea that there is 
any incompatibility between them. But as our ap- 
prehension on this score is rather surmise than cer. 
tainty, we dismiss it, for the present, to say of ths 
first narrative that it is most happily conceived and 
catried on; excepting, perhaps, a too obvious design 
and display of the means by which indeed in every 
condition of life good principles can alone be practi- 
cally founded and preserved—a belief in, and habitu- 
al resort to, the pages of the revealed volume—but 
which may fail of their effect upon unwilling or un- 


acenstomed natures, by being put forth too promi- 


nently at the onset. - 
This first volume is addressed to mechanics, and 





moulding, civiliaing, and refining the human race, | its object is to inculcate upon them the absolute nes 


Both ere: exhibited : 





fluence, of religion, and as aidiag by the intelligent * 
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cessity of order and degree in all societies, the dan-| 
ger of listening to the preacher of infidelity and tur- 
bulence, and of rejecting the old and wise ways of 
happiness, to seek after shorter and pleasanter paths, 
under leaders who are not less blind than those they 
set up to guide. It inculcates the sound and whole- 
some doctrine, that respectability, usefulness, and 
duty, in whatever ‘wnlk of life we may be placed, 
depend, not upon our vocation, but upon our manner 
of fulfilling it ; and that there is no honest calling, be 
it ever'so humble, that he who follows it may not 
dignify and adorn, by a well-ordered, industrious, 
and above all, religious life. 

The next number of “ Social Evils,” is to treat of 
the other sex, under the title of ** The Lady and tae 
Lady’s Maid.” 


An ADDRESS, DELIVERED BEFORE THE GENERAL 
Trapes Union or tue City or New York; By Exy 
Moors, President of the Union. New York: Jamzs 
Ormonv.—This is, in many points of view, a remark- 
able address. The occasion, the association to which 
it was delivered, and the language which it holds, 
are all peculiar and unusual. The Trades Union, as 
we gather from this pamphlet, is instituted by the 
producing classes, ‘in order to guard against the en- 
croachments of aristocracy, to preserve our natu- 
ral and political rights, to elevate our moral and in- 
te'lectual condition, to promote our pecuniary inter- 
ests, to narrow the line of distinction between the 
journeyman and employer,-to establish the honor 
and safety of our vocation upon a more secure and 
permanent basis, and to alleviate the distresses of 
those suffering from want of employment.” In plain 
and direct language, this is, we presume, an associa- 
tion of journeymen of different trades, with some 
masters, perhaps, among them, to regulate by com- 
bination, their own wages, and by co-operation of 
many to sustain the efforts of those of any particuiar 
trade in enforcing their ‘‘ natural and political rights.” 
That such a union is contrary to the common law, 
is admitted by the speaker himself, whe, however, 
insists, that such law being in his ‘judgment at vari- 
ance with the genius and spirit of our institutions, it 
ought to be abrogated, and, meantime, he and 
his agsoeiates act as if it were. But in our opin- 
ion, the general scope of -Mr. Moore’s doctrines 
is more in hostility with the genius of our institutions 
than that doctrine of the eommon law which he con. 
demns. We may say, by the way, thet to the rea- 
sonableness of this doctrine we do not assent, and 
can perceive no reason in natural justice, or even in 
sound policy, why mon may not, and should not, if 
they choose, combine for higher wages—so they do 
it voluntarily, each for himself, and without the use of 
force or menace against those of the same craft, who 
do ‘net choose to join the combination, or against their 
employers—leaving to masters the same right to com. 
bine, if they choose, against workmen, and to each 
party the risk and loss of such attempts. The mo- 
ment; however, that by force or intimidation a reluct. 
ant journeyman is made to give up the wages he 
was content to. work for, and join the combina. 
tion, that moment an offence against social and indi. 
vidual rights is committed, which should be vindic. 
tively punished.. With this understanding, we are 
content to go with Mr. Moore in doing away the 
common. law offence of combination. Mr. Moore’s 
principles, however—by their tendency to create dis- 
tinctions between classes of citizens, all alike equal 
in their rights and before the law; to combine the 
whole active industry, as it were, of the country a. 
gainst its wealth ; and to impose-—if they could be 
enforced, which they never can be—an arbitrary value 
upon what is in its nature ever varying, differing at 
different times, and at all times in different individu- 
als—labor and skill,—do strike directly at the free. 
dom, equality and security both of person and pro. 
perty guarantied by our institutions. ‘* Aristocracy” 





is the hydra which “ the productive classes” have, it 
is said, to contend against, and aristocracy is here 
explained to mean wealth. Now this aristocracy is 
within the reach certainly of every industrious man’s 
reasonable hopes—however humble his commence- 
ment—and the wisdom of depreciating in advance, 
and rendering obnoxious, that whieh each and all 
are striving to attain, may well be questioned. It 
is indeed true that wealih, unaccompanid by edu- 
cation—in which term’ we include the culture of 
the heart, as well as of the understanding—is apt 
to produce arrogance and a certain scornful looking 
down upon those less fortunate competitors who yet 
toilin poverty; but this, so far from being a general 
characteristic, may be said to be almost peculiar to 
those who, having emerged from obscurity to opu- 
lence, without the restraints o! moral and intellectual 
discipline, seem chiefly to value riches for the ele- 
vationat which they are thereby placed above those 
with whom they began life. In the way of over- 
bearing, intolerant, coarse-mouthed and hard-hearted 
‘*aristocrats’—men who look upon poverty as a 
crime, and have none but words of harshness and 
reproof for misfortune—the most genuine, as well 
as the most offensive specimens are invariably to be 
found among persons of this description. Every 
ubserving reader must know, or have known, in- 
stances in point; and it is not the least curious part 
in such a history, that they who began life perhaps 
railing at aristocrats and aristocracy, and afterwards 
attained that enviable and much lampooned condition, 
are among the loudest frequently still to keep up the 
cry—of the truth of which, as implying harshness 
to inferiors, they judge from their own course; 
and of the efficiency of which, as a rallying cry to 
marshall the many against the few, they have had 
personal experience. But we are running on into a 
dissertation far beyond our purpose on sitting down, 
or our space. Of the talents of Mr. Moore, as they 
appear in this address, we are disposed to think well. 
Of his aims, and those of his associates, we disap- 
prove, as subversive, in our judgment, of order, and 
illusery moreover in practice ; yet we believe there 
is no premeditated purpose of evil in the “ Trades 
Union ;” and under due regulation, as conducing to 
emulation and mutual endeavors te enlighten and 
improve each other, and exalt each other’s vocation, 
ij might lead to good. We could wish. however, 
that Miss Martineau’s tales were household volumes 
among the members of the Union; and we should 
not be sorry if the work neticed immediately befure 
this, of Dr. Tayler, were also in the hands of each 
one of them. It is by such studies and with such 
guides that ‘‘ the productive classes” will best assure 
their own happiness and respectability, end promote 
those of the communities of which they form so 
large and. influential a part. 

Hisrory or THe Cxurcn, from the birth of Christ 
to the present time, by Cuas. A. Goopricn; 1 vol, 
pp. 500; New York, Justin Carrenrer.—This 1s a 
curious compilation, which purports to give the histe- 
ry, not only of the church, but of all different sects, 
with biographical notices of their martyrs; which 
extends its notice to Mahometans, as well as Jews 
and Christians ;, and comprises, in short, or professes 
to do so, every sort of information respecting all sorts 
of creeds, rites and ceremonies. The book is divi- 
ded into eight: periods, each embracing a certain 
termoftime. There are numerous wood cuts, with. 
al; and the work, if executed with ordinary fidelity 
—of which we confess we have not yet read enough 
in it to enable us to judge-—cannot but impart much 
useiul and more curious information. 

Tue American Montary Macazine, for January 
1834. New York: M. Bancrorr.—This is a capital 
number, with papers in it that would do honor to the 
best Magazine extant. We would mention particu- 





larly ** the Specimen of the Italian dramatists,” and 


*' the Eve of St. Bartlemy.” 
talent, as well as familiarity with the 
Italy, are charmingly displayed in’ the fovsath lan 
thorough knowledge of the spirit of the times im 





Good taste and 





which the second is cast, and the vigorous portrai- ” 
ture of character it exhibits, are quite rem -. 
There are other papers of matty but these bear. 
the palm. 2 LMG 

Gareensann’s Perrovican Lisrary, Vol. ‘1, Nove 
7 and 8. Philadelphia. These numbers contaim:» 
the autobiography of Galt, printed with the usual? 
distinctness of this very cheap publication. ~€: ey 

Tue Partor Journar. New York: Peasopy é& 
Co.—This is a very flashy looking weekly; and if 
pretty types, pretty pictures, music, fashions and light ~ 
talk and criticism, can make a work k acceptable, this: 
may hope to succeed. 
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GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE, ._ 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate and Assembly : : 
In performing the duty which requires me at: this: 


time to submit to your consideration the condition of + 


the state, I feel peculiar gratification in being able to’. 
assure you that itis unusually prosperous. ~ 
As a member of the contederaey, we have no 


cause of alarm at any encroachment on our rights as: : 
a sovereign State. The General Government is mous 
ving in the proper sphere of its delegated powera,« 
diligent to understand the interests committed to ite 4 


charge, and devoted to the duties essential “to the,’ 
general security of the nation. 
avowed principle, of asking nothing that i3 mote: 
clearly right, and submitting to nothing that: ise» 
wrong, it continues to maintain a friendly inter. >) 


course with all other nations, on terms of fair Fecis. 


procity. 


‘The extraordinary attitude assumed at. the coms)» 


eral. 


mencement of the last year, by the state 
Carolina, in regard to the authority of the’ 
government, exci‘ed some apprehensions for the» 
peace, if not for the stability, of the Union, andvims 


posed upon that government, exceedingly delicate». 
We have great reasom to 
rejoice that our national affairs were in the hands of « 


and embarrassing duties. 


those who were peculiarly fitted for sucha crisis, 
and who were enabled by their wisdom, firmness 
and moderation, to conduct this unhappy jcontroversy’ 
to a peaceful issue, without conceding any right be- 
longing to the General Government, or giving: any 
countenance to the novel and dangerous doctrine’ of 
Nullification. 
Between this State and New Jersey a-dispute has 


for a long time existed, concerning boundaries. and. 

Several attempts have been heretofore » 
made, to adjust this controversy in an amicable. way}... 
but they had all terminated unsuccessfully, and pro. 


jurisdiction. 


ceedings were instituted entthe part of New Jersey,. 


in the supreme court of the United States, to. bringsit-.: 
The mutual desire of the citi-.».. 


to a judicial decision. 
zens of the two states to preserve harmony between 
them, seemed to leave the way s:ill open for-an hon- 
orable compromise. 
was last year authorized to appoint commissioners to 
effect this object. These commissioners have agreed: 
upon terms of adjustment, which they deem tobe 
equitable and mutually beneficial to: the parties. 
This agreement is not obligatery-on either state, un- 


til it is confirmed by the legislature of each, andape-, of 


proved by congress. It is herewith transmitted for 


your ratification, if it shall be found, as; I- believe it. 


will be, compatible with our honor and our interests. 
TheUnion is to be preserved and strengthened, by cone 

cord among its members. The sentiments of. patri- 

otism, as well as a regard to our local interests, will. 
inspire you with a desire to remove the only known 

cause that can disturb our friendly rela:ions with os 
of the states. 


Practising upon ite 


The Executive of each state. ‘ 


From this view of our external relations, permit, a 
me to direct your atiention to our internal, affairs.» 


To the spirit of our free government, to the wise.le. ~ 
gislation of your predecessors, but, above all, to the 
kind regards of a gracious Providence, we are indebt- 
ed for our present unexampled prosperity. 


ad 


No pes... 


tilence has been permitted, within the last yearyta, « 


visit our citizens ; our agricultural products have been’ « 
abundant ; manufacturing establishments have weeltiy's: 
plied in all parts of the state ; cemmerce-has expand. 

ed beyond its former limits; enterprize is exerting - 
its energies in all directions; and the gratifying evi. . 
dences of moral and intelleetnal improvement arey 
every where arcund-us, Let it not, however, 





the labors of legislation. 


be sup." 
posed that this fulness of prosperity cori 241 


Evils omist that require 
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‘I think, be convinced that our present establishment, 


eed tosix. It is beliéved that six judges would be 


volved on them. 
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correction ; and new wants are constantly disclosed, 
be fully supplied without your aid: _ 
ry wise system of municipal laws necessarily 






execution of contracts. In 1831, an important change} 


was made in the law on this subject, by aboliehing| 


imprisonment in certain'cases. This change has, to 
some exteut, excited dissatisfaction among the peo- 
ple ; but most of it, I believe, is to be ascribed rather 
to the detects of the law, than to its principle. Its 





If an adequate provision for the 

of them. eur — a — 

‘by the agency of publie officers. e ju- 

— petit) oranch of all governments ; to 
ose of hiberal prineiples itis, and ever will be, an 
sctof much solicitude, and the more so in propor. 
tion to the sacred regard which is cherished for per- 
onal security and the rights of property. It must 
be. ted to the duties devolved upon it. 
When we take into view the rapid increase of this 
state in population, and the still more rapid augmen- 
tation of its ‘busiuess transactions, both of which 
ee 4 multiply the labors of the judiciary, we must, 


thoughiadequate to the public exigencies when first 
i now needs he enlarged. Both the abili- 
ty and the diligence of our higher’ courts are admit. 
ted ; yet the business in them bas so greatly increas. 
ed, and the prospect of its further accumulation is 
so certain, thai it has become your duty to delibe. 
rate on the means of affording relief. It is not so 
much to subserve the convenience of tho courts 
overburdened with business, as to relieve parties 
from expense and loss, that such a measure has be- 
come expedient. Delay is notonly attended with 
additional costs, but in many cases it is a denial of 
justice. ~ ‘ t 
The organization of a Vice Chancellor's court in 
the city of New York, has-fulfilled the public expec. 
tations of its usefulness. It is suggested whethe: 
one or two other similar eourts, in other parts of the 
State, might not prove useful auxiliaries, not only to 
the Court of Chancery, but to the Supreme Court.— 
To such courts the equity business . a 
judges might be assigned; and most of the interlo. 
— Ditendings i oe Supreme Court might be 


‘to these judges. The pressure of busi-jithe ordinary expenses of these establishments, and 
nessis on the Court of Chancery and the Supreme}|yielded a surplus income of eleven thousend eight 
Court, and on a few of the circuit judges, in conse-|/hundred and eighty dollars and thirty-one cents. 


of their Chancery business. If two Vice 
Chancellor's Courts should be organized, it might not 
be necessary to increase the number of judicial offi- 


cers. Two of the circuit judges might be appointed 
to preside in them, and the number of circuits redu- 


able to perform all the circuit duties, together with 
such interlocutory business as could be properly de- 


If upon mature deliberation, this measure should 


not be deémed a proper or. an effectual remedy tor|/then been received since the first day of January last, 
the public inconvenience, there appears to be no oth. which exceeds by thirty-nine the number received 
er course left, but to amend the Constitbtion, andjjin the previous year. The whole number of con- 
thereby increase the number of judges, or create|victs in the Mount Pleasant prison on the first day of 
other cousts to participate in the bssiness of those|| December last, was eight hundred and thirty-three ; 


which now possess general jurisdiction. 

Judges, like all other public servants, have cer- 
tainly a just claim to a fair allowance for their offi- 
cial services: and in settling it, due consideration 
should be given as well to the qualifications required 
fer such stations, as to the arduous and respunsible 


duties imposed by them. Itis true that judicial offi-|/on the thirtieth of September, were sixty-seven 
cesare highly honorable, and. are generally aspired||thousand five hundred and forty-eight dollars and 
to With better motives than a regard to the measure|/sixty.five cents; which exceeds the ordinary expen- 
of compensation ; but this circumstance does not ren-|/ses of that establishment, not including therein the 
der ‘an adequate reward to judges less an act of jus-|/charge of the corporation ot New York for keeping 


ticé, or a dictate of sound policy. 

y is the virtue of republican governments, 
but it a8 distinguishable from parsimony as from pro- 
fusion. It requires that faithful public services 
sheuld be fully, and no more than fully, paid ; and it 
ig as much the duty of the Legislature to bring to 
this standard, salaries that are too low, as those that 
are too high. In forming an opinion as to the com. 

jon to be given to judges, it is proper to look 
at all the circumstances connected with the subject ; 
to theif situation, which necessarily debars them 
from all private pursuits; to their qualifications, 
which result from a union of moral worth, high in. 
telléetual powers, and extensive acquirements ; to 
the services they are required to perform, which, in 
in this state, are more importantand laburious than 
those impo-ed upon the judiciary of any other state. 
If, in addition to these considerations, we compare 
the present compensation of the judges in our higher 
court, with the salaries given to such functionaries in| 
other states, or with the salaries formerly given here 
without the imputation of extravagance, we are, 
think, necessarily brought to the’conclusion that our, 
judges are inadequately paid. I should neglect 
what Fthink due to an important department of the 
governtuent, if 1 omitted to invite you to deliberate 
on this subject.- 


The business transactions of this state are almost|/of prison discipline, much more remains to be done. 











wholly founded on credits, It should therefore be 
the object of legislation to provide for the faithful 


Ij| business, requires that its enclosure should be con- 


real oe is in accordance with the spirit of the 
age. No reasonable objection can be urged against 
exempting the honest debtor, who is without the 
ability to pay, from imprisonment; but great care 
should be taken to prevent such a wholesome provi. 
sion of law from becoming a refuge fur dishonesty 
and fraud. It was scarcely to be expected in sucha 
case, thatall the safeguards against abuses and per- 
versions could have been provided, without the 
light of experience. This law has been nearly two 
years in operation, and its prominent defects are 
now developed, and I trust your attention will be 
carefully directed to devising adequate remedies for 
them. 

Our penitentiary establishments are objects of 
great public interest, and must ever draw towards 
them the anxious regards of the legislature. The 
improvements by this state in prison discipline, 
have been imitated by other states, and have at- 
tracted the attention of several governmentsin Eu- 
rope. The commissioners sent from abroad toex- 
amine our penitentiaries, aud ascertain their practical 
operation, have bestowed on both high commendation. 
By means of these establishments, we have been 
enabled to meliorate our criminal code, with safety 
to the rights of persons and property, and ina great 
measure to relieve the people from a heavy annual 
burden for the support of convicts. 

The operations of the state prisons continue to 
present favorable resul:s. The number of persons 
received into them during the last year, is less 
than that of the previous year: and the avails of 
the labor performed by the convicts have defrayed 


lt was feared that the diminution of the number of 
convicts in 1832, from that of 1831, was to be ascri 
bed to the effects of the cholera, which had interrupt- 
ed some ef the courts; but the reports of the past 
year have removed this apprehension, and proved, 
that while our population is rapidly increasing, crimes 
punishable in the state prisons are decreasing. The 
whole number of convicts in the Auburn prison on 
the first day of December last, was six hundred and 
seventy-two. One hundred and seventy-one had 


and the number received previous to that date, in 
1833, was two hundred and nineteen, which is se. 
venty less than the number received in the prece ding 
year. 

The earnings of the convicts in the Mount Plea. 
sant prison, during the last fiscal year, which closed 


the female convicts, three thousand two hundred and 
fifty-five dollars and twenty-six cents. A part of 
this surplus has been expended in building a range of 
workshops, two hundred and forty feet in length. 
No appropriation, either tor the support of this prison, 
or for any additional improvements to it, will be re- 
quired for the current year. 

The earnings of the convicts in the Auburn prison, 
for the last fiscal year, were forty-nine thousand six 
hundred and sixty-five dollars. and fifty cents. This 
sum produces a surplus, after deducting the ordina- 
ry expenses of the prison, of eight thousand six 
hundred and twefty-five dollars and five cents.— 
Some portion of this surplus has been expended in 
altering and repairing the south wing of this prison. 
This work was deemed necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the edifice, and for accommodating the esta- 
blishment with a chapel and mess-room. From the 
representations of the officers, and from personal 
observation, I am convinced that a regard to the 
safety of this prison, and the accommedation of its 


siderably enlarged. This improvement cannot be 
made without your authority, and will probably in. 
volve an expenditure beyond the surplus income of 
the esteblishment. 

Although we have done much for the improvement 





There is one class of criminals to which it cannot be 
extended without another establishment. very 
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year’s experience confirms the propriety of the re- 
peated noe oe recommendations which have been 
made to your predecessors, in favor of f ote a 
separate prison for female convicts. T' er 
of these now is 53. T'wenty-three of them are in 
the Aubern prison ; but the salutary influence of its 
admirable discipline cannot be fully extended to 
thew for the want of proper accommodations, The 
remaining thirty are confined at Bellevue in the city 
of New York, atthe annual charge of one hundred 
dollars for each convict, paid by the State to that 
city. Even economy, which is less to be regarded 
in this matter than other corsideratiors, would be 
promoted by such an establishment. Most of the 
labor of erecting it, might be performed by the con- 
victs of the Mount-Pleasant and the Auburn pri- 
sons. I earnestly invite your attention to this sub. 
ject. 

Whatever diminishes minor offences will also di- 
minish those of a higher grade; we ought, there. 
fore, to apply our correctives to the incipient steps 
of transgress.on, with the double view of pre vent. 
ing crimes, and of reforming offenders. If long 
experience has taught any one lesson on this sub- 
ject mere clearly than another, it is that the asso- 
ciation of criminals in idleness, with opportunities 
of unrestrained intercourse, renders reformation al. 
most hopeless, and mutual contamination nearly 
certain. 

The pereons convicted of minor offences, are 
more than three times as numerous as the State pri- 
son-eunvicts ; and more than half uf them are sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned in the county jails. As 
places of punishment, jails are much more objec- 
tionable than the State prisons were before their 
discipline was improved. Until establishments for 
punishing these offenders are provided, to whish 
the salutary discipline of the state prisons can be ex- 
tended, it is in vain to expect any cunsiderable 
diminution of crimes, either of the lower or higher 
grade. 

There is no institution partaking of the character 
of a penitentiary, that can be regarded with s6 much 
satisfaction as the House of Refuge for juvenile de- 
linquents in the city of New York. The benevo. 
lent and humane individuals to whom this institu. 
tion owes its existence, and who have generously 
devoted their labor and means to rear up and sus- 
tain it, have not been disappointed in the only re. 
ward they expected—the satisfaction of having been 
instrumental in rescuing many fellow-beings from 
misery and crime, and turning them into the path of 
virtue and usefulness. This institution admira. 
bly combines the advantages of educa:ion and mo. 
ral instruction with a preparation for buslness pur- 
suits. Its guardian care does not cease with its 
direet control over these delinquents; it follows 
them into society, and socures them trom relapsing 
into criminal conduct by placing them in situations 
where they can, not only obtain a livelihood, but 
enjoy the ordinary means of becoming useful citi- 
zens. 

It has been satisfactorily ascertained that most of 
those who have gone from this institution, have since 
pursued a virtuous course of life, and many of them 
are already established in business with the fairest 
prospects oi success. This happy result is doubt. 
less to be attributed, in a great measure, te the su- 
pervision over them which extends beyund the pe. 
riod of their actual imprisonment, and provides for 
them a proper employment. _I am persuaded that 
some assistance of this kind afforded to convicts 
when first discharged frem the state prisons, would, 
in many instances, prevent their relapses into crime. 
The House of Refuge now contains two hundred 
and thirty.three inmates; but it never has had as 
large a number as it could accommedate. This, I 
am sure, would not-be the case, if magistrates who 
have the power to sent juvenile delinquents to it, 
were fully apprised of the decided advantages of 
its discipline over any other mode of punishment.— 
The managers of this establishment are making lau. 
dable efforts to enlarge it, so as to accommodate co. 
lored children ; but they have not yet been able to 
raise the means requ:red for this object. If they 
should be obliged to solicit aid from the legislature, 
the merits of the application will entitle it toa favo. 
rable consideration. 

There are two institutions in this state for the in. 
struction of the deaf and dumb--the New York Aay- 
lum, and the Central Asylum at Canajoharie. The 
number of pupils in both is one hundred had sixty. 
five. One hundred and thirty-four of them are inthe 
school at New York. Ninety.six of these and 
twenty-four in the Central Asvium at Canajoharie, 
are educated by the state at an ‘annual expense of 





fourteen thousand four hundred dollars. 
By an act passed in 1822, the supervisors are au- 
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, ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


thorized in certain cases, to select from their respec-| 
tive counties, indigent mutes, and send them to these 
institutions, which are required to instruct them on 
such terms as the state pupils are received. This 
authority has not-been exercised by any of the coun. 
ties except those of New York and Montgomery; 
not for want of fit subjects, but probably from an un- 
willingness to levy the expenses that would be there- 
by incurred. It is worthy of your consideration, 
whether the exercise of this authority, whichis now 
optional with the supervisors, might not be properly 
made an imperative duty. 

Interesting as is this class of persons to our hu. 
mane feelings, and claiming as they certainly do your 
sympathy, and a liberal degree of your care and pa- 
tronage, there is anotherclass, larger in number, and 
still more unfortunate in condition, who have a right- 
ful claim to a greater share of your compassion and 
an equally liberal measure of your assistance. I re- 
fer te the insane—and more particularly, to the insane 
poor. We should be deaf to the most powerful ap- 
peal of suffering humanity, and wanting in gratitude 
to God, who has endowed us with the faculty of rea- 
son, and blessed us with abundant means of admin. 
istering to the wants of others, if we did not use 
both, for the comfort, and, to every practicable extent 
for the cure of those who are deprived of these gifts. 
It, indeed, the diseases of the mind lay beyond the 
reach of human agency, it would be still our duty to 
afford these sufferers all the comfort and consolation 
which could be eajoyed in such a forlorn condition. 
But recent experience has proved, that in-a few ca- 
ses only, ia their doom irroversible. Medical sci- 
ence and mental philosophy have finally obtained an 
almost entire dominion ever these malidies. There 
is, however, this peculiarity in the cases of insanity, 
that little hope of effecting a cure can be indulged, 
without the conveniences of proper . institutions. 
The Asylum at Bloomingdale, under the manage- 
ment of the Governers of the New York Hespital, 
is the only establishment affording accommodations 
for insane patients, which has received any assistance 
from the public treasury. The. state has already 
paid, for founding and supporting it, one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars; and has made provision 
for an annual payment towards its snpport, of ten 
thousand dollars, until the year 1857. Itis however, 
inadequate ta the publlic wants. Besides, this insti. 
tution is, in effect. closed to that class of insane pa. 
tients presenting the strongest claims for your boun. 
ty—to those who aré unable to contribute to their 
own maintenance. Poverty is sometimes the cause, 
and oftener the consequence of mental derangement. 
Fu> those who labor under this double affliction, no- 
thing has been done specifically by the legislature. 
By the census of 1825, it appears that there were in 
this state, eight hundred and nineteen lunatics ; and 
if the number has increased proportionably with the 
population, it cannot be less at this time, than one 
thousand. Of these, seven hundred at least, are pau- 
pers, and most of them utterly beyond all reasona- 
ble hope of recovery, without legislarive aid. If 
any thing were wanting to urge you to vigorous ac- 
tion on this subject, ind callforth your patronage in 
behalf of these sufferers, it will be found in the well 
authenticated fact, that of recent cases under the 
treatment of the best regulated asylums, eighty and 
sometimes ninety patients in an hundred, have been 
restored, and even those who have been long neglec- 
ted and cruelly misused, are not in a hopeless state. 
If the victims of disordered inteliects had not been 
deprived of the usual means of exciting public com. 
passion, or if they could have come forth from the 
places of their confinement, to exhibit their deplora- 
ble condition to the public eye, I cannot believe that 
&@ provisien for their relief would have been delayed 
to this late day. If the claims of humanity in this 
respect, have been disregarded, you have now the 
power, and I doubt not will feel. the disposition, to 
satisfy them. 

The blind also, are another elass of persons upon 
whom misfortune had laid a heavy hand, and who 
have a just claim to something more substantial than 
bare sympathy. Books have recently been made 
with embossed letters, whereby they are enabled, 
after a proper course of instruction, to read with 
eonsiderable facility. By this ingenious contrivance, 
@ new avenue is opened totheir minds, and aimpler 
means of knowledge brought within their reach. 
The number of persons suffering under the depriva. 
tien of sight, in this state, cannot be accurately esti- 
mated; but it is very considerable—sufficiently so, at 
east, to make their condition a subject worthy of 
your attention and kind regard. 

The establishment of county poor-houses has been 


generally attended with beneficial reselts. In them,} 


paupers enjoy more comforts than could be extended 
to them in the former way of providing for their snp- 


~ 


port. In most cases, they receive kind treatment : 
the able are put to work ; the sick are carefully nur-| 
sed, and well supplied with medical attendance ; the 
young are furnished with the means of education, 
and ‘enjoy opportunities of moral and religious in- 
struction. The general burden of support has been 
greatly diminished wherever these houses have been 
established and properly managed. This system, 
particularly in what regards its police, is undoubted- 
ly susceptible of some improvements. All who are 
received into these houses should be treated with 
kindness ; but the idle should not find them places 
of repose from labor, if they are able to work ; 
nor should those who have been brought into them 
by their vices, be allowed opportunities for further 
indulgence. vrais 

There are many charitable and benevolent insti. 
tutions in the State, and particularly in the city of 
New York, of great usetulness, which I would com- 
mend to your favorable regard. It is your duty to 
second individual efforts in building up and sustain- 
ing establishments, which are fitly designed to re- 
claim the vicious, to relieve the distressed, and to 
enlighten the ignorant. 

From the consideration of subjects which relate 
to the relief of the unfortunate, I pass to those which 
regard public education and moral improvement. 
Republics should be ever mindful of this import- 
ant truth, that to be free, man must be educated. 
Without a knowledge of his rights, he will never 
properly estimate nor long maintain them. Our en- 
joyments as individuals—our usefulness as members 
of society—our privileges as citizens of a free go- 
vernment, are all founded on education. These ob- 
vious propositions show at once the vast import. 
ance of our system of public instruction, and the 
necessity of so improving it as to give to its opera- 
tions the utmost extension and the greatest efficacy. 
While we are reposing our hopes for the continuance 
of civil liberty upen the general intelligence of the 
people, it- becomes our duty to see that this founda. 
tion is laid broad and deep. By providing an ade. 
quate fund for the support of common schools, the 
legislature discharge but a part, and by far the least 
difficult part of their duty towards educating the 
people. They must secure its efficient application 
to the proper objects. In this respect, there is, in 
my judgment, a manifest defect in our system. Lit. 
tle as yet has been done to provide teachers properly 
trained for this pursuit. Without well qualified and 
Jskilful instructors, the amplest funds will prove com. 
paratively useless. {t is scarcely less important to 
establish a wise plan of supervision, not so much 
for the purpose of securing a faithful application of 
the public monies, as to introduce the most effec. 
tual modes of teaching, and the best systems of in- 
struction. 

The were imposition of tasks, which are usually performed 
as an enforced duty, falls far short of the ends that should be 
aimed at. Emulation should be awakened in the minds of the 
supils, and the acqusition of knewledge made a desirable object. 
When they once become sensible of the great advantages of ed 


ucation in the ordinary pursuits of life, and of the numerous en 
joyments springing from the cultivation of their mental faculties, 


of the government are in a great measure performed. They then 
become their own teachers, and will seek opportunities, and fur 
nish themselves with means of instruction. : 

Republican governments are the most deeply interested in the 
cause of education, and from them it is reasonable to expect vi- 
gorous efforts for the general dissemination of knowledge among 
the people; yet, I regret to see, that inthis respect, we fall far 
behind even some of the monarchies of oroee. Several of the 
German states, particularly Prussia, are doing much more for 
the education of the people. than we are. If this state has fail 
ed to take the lead in well doing, in the cause of popular educa- 
tion, let it be the first to fellow the example of those who have 
excelled us. ; 

J fear there is too much reason to regret that more zeal is not 
felt, and greater efforts made, to improve the eondilion of o r 
primary schools pty oy the state; yet there are places where 


the difficulties of the work are nearly oversome, and the duties} 
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eighteen thousand five hundred and ninety 
twenty four cents from local funds, amounted 
and seven thousand seven hundred and 
eight cents; and the inhabitants of the 
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added the other expenses incident to this system, the 
expended for the su of common schvola in 
would be about one millionone hundred thousand dollars. 


The regents of the university distribute from the 
literature fund, ten thousand dollars to the Pree nae subject te 
their visitation. The number which partook of bounty last: 
year, was sixty-five ; and the number of students ia a 
was four thousand eight hundred and fifty six, ‘ 
that of the previous year by six hundred and sixty eight. are 
many other valuable institutions of the kind in the state, which 


do not partici in the literature fund.. We have seven 
ges, two of which are devoted to medical instru:tion. Semeef 
them are firmly established aud highly prosperous ; the others 
are struggling with difficulties, for the want of sufficient en- 
dowments ; but all, I believe, are in an v! 
As affecting more extensively the general welfare, i 
schools are justly entitled to first consideration and the 
liberal pute ;_yet seminaries of a more elevated rank 
also to ; oa a for wee and “ 
particularly, that upon them we must, in agreat measure, 
pend for competent teachers of the common schools. ; 
The subjects connected with the business pursuits of our con- 
stituents, nextclaim our notice. Among these, agriculture stands 
tirst in the order of nature, as weil as inthe of 3 
It cont: ibutes so essentially to wealth, that the writers on 
political economy regarded it as the only source of wealth. 
furnishes the means of human subsistence, and supplies most of 
the materials for manufactures, and the chiefarticles for com- 
meice. When the labor of the farmer is bountifully rewarded, 
all other kinds of industry partake of its success; ‘whatever, 
therefore, is done by the government for the agricultural inter 
est, redounds to the of every other. There is no occupa- 


tion which is so diversified in i-s objects, and such va- 
rious knowledge to conduct it skilfully, as thatof agriculture.— 
This knowledge results from e: iments in all . soils, 
and seasons, and is consequently to be derived from 


ceuntries It receives large contributions from the mechanic 
arts, and from the sciences of -botany, chemistry ahd natural 
philosophy. The patronage of the government can scarcely be 
directed to a more useful t than furuishing the méans of 
collecting information on subject, and of viet erdinat ae 
the agricultural population. A board composed of 
iners and men of scientific acquirements, would possess great 
facilities for concentrating this varieus and scattered informa- 
tion ; and the best means of disseminating it among the 
would be afforded by a public institution, under the direction 
such a board, where agriculture shonid be taught asa sciesce, 
and practically illustrated as an art. The general ee 
for this branch of industry, will recommend it to your Ls 
and its intimate connection with the permanent prosperity” 
the sta‘e, will make you désirous of contributing to its advance- 
ment. : 
Uhe citizens of this state have invested a large amount of * 
¢ pital in manufacturing establishments. The encourage- ~ 
mnt which this branch of industry has been most anxious 
tu obtain, 's protection against for: ign nvalry; and this coald: 
oe given only by the general government. The policy,an 
well as the right, of giving it, otherwiee than as it incidental- 
ly results from the imposition of such dutves on imports as 
are necessary to raise a revenue merely sufficient to support 
the government, has deen contested. This interest fas auf- 
tered by the frequency of legislation on the subject of the 
tarift, aud by the uncertainty, as. to the measure of protec- 
tios it would permanently réceive. Hopes are now confi- 
dently entertained, that the existing laws will remain for 
some years without material modification. Should sueh be 
the case, there is reason to believe’ that our mannfattures 
will flourish, and soon acquire a‘permanency which will 
enabie them to withstand fureign competition. jes 
Thoug': c¢ mmerce and asriculiure are the branches of in- 
dustry which scem to participate.most direétly in the bene- 
fits of our system of interval improvement, yet they are no 
more favored in this respect, than many kinds of manufac- 
tures aud the mechanic arts. While our public works have 
been aitended with local , they have contributed; 
— beyond our anticipations, to the general prosperity ot 
the state. Ls a 
lt was our fortune that the most practicable route for a 
water communication between the Atlantic ocean and the 
great wes’ern lakes, lay thre’ our territory. This 
was early discovered by the sagacity of the people of 
state, and effectually improved by ir enterprise. 
internal commerce carried on through the Erie canal, 
as itis hy the improvement executed by the enterprise 
energy ot the state of Ohio, has, during the past 
creasediv a magnitud which was supposed w be 
only in its full maturity, and has extended to regions 
were conceived to lie beyond its utmost limits, The 
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their importance is duly appreciated, and vi us exertions 
have been made for their advancement. J requires that 
the example of the city of New York should not be passed with 

out notice and commendation. This city imposes annually a 
general tax, which now produces aboutninety thousand dollars, 
for the support of its public free schools They are under the 
management of a board instituted by the Common Council, cal- 
led the Public School Society. ‘This board are careful to select 


to be often visited, and the course of instruction in them te 


directed and lantl vised by intelligent com 
a= wom The school "ie tbllahed y “The Lecurel bocleny of 


Mechanics and Tradesmen,” is liberally sup and wi 
managed, and reflects great credit on the public spirit and form § 
ligence of that class of citizens. A examination of, 


these schools has convinced me that they are well conducted, 
and induces me tacommend them to other parts of che state for 
their imitation, so far as circumstances will permit. 

“The results of our system of common schouls throughout the 
state, will be fully presented to you inthe report of the ay 
itendent. Eight-hundred and twenty towns and bores Boy = 
the whole number if the state,) have-made reperts to him for 
the year 1832. From a it appears 


thousand 
hundred ond twelve thousand four hundred and seventy-five) 


competent teachers, and to cause the schools under their charge |} pg 


try around these lakes and along the rivers emptying 
them, as well ag the Valley of the Ohio, quite down to 
Mississippi, have been supplied through this channet 
some portion of their mmanontiee, ane ee een 
Dassing upon il, freighted with goods deati or territory 
of Michigan, the — of Ohio, ludiana, Iilinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and even for Missouri and Alabama. de 
iightful climate of this westeru region, the great fi ror. 
soil, and the numerous conveniences it offetefor the en- 
joyments of human life, are daily becoming betier known, —- 
and aturacting towards it an incteasing tide o* emigration. 
‘No human papel perevaaitiys army A bas 
can check its rapid settlement, or put far off the time ¥ 

t will be the abode of a population of many m 1 

ing in wea:th, and seeking the comforts a 
which commerce must necessarily admin Mee 
will increase with iis wealth and its numbers. four 
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entrannot fail to make 


that there were then nine]/ sail 
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these districts, between five and sixteen yeara ef 
See es tecany tae taeeeael ar banded tad’ 


children were instructed. The whole number of children inj} 


The public moneys distributed to the districts, including one 
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on this Jake has increased in the three last 
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port of Buffalo last'year, was more than two 
thousand; and an hundred thousand passenge:s| 
to have left it fur the west. 
not; however, to flajter ourselves that we shall 
“what we now posses, and what lies before us, without 


ery . Ps 


X to eig! teen thousaud tons. ‘Nhe tonnage} 


ise of the powers delegated to. Congress, 
than any advantages they might obtain by unwarrant- 
ably extending these powers tv accommodate their local 
‘interests, or by giving their > sanction to. an illegal ap- 
plication of them to favor the local interests of others.; 

AE the appropriation tor improving the. Hudson river 
must be encumbered with otners for objects nut general- 
ly considered within the powers of congress, and its 





The western trade is a noble prize, for which 
ofthe Atianuc states are contending with a luudable 





success must abide the event of a struggle to estaplish 
a theory ofconstruing the constitution adverse to the 





j and-they are making p ‘werfal efluris to remove 
: by nature between them and their 
wbjeci. « We look on their exertions with no wifriendly tee!- 
Ange ; and we trust that they will view, in a like spirit, our 
to administer to the wants aud to subserve the con 
veulences of the western coutry. 

‘I has already become quite evident that the capacity 
of the Erie canal will not much longer be adequate to 
‘hé exigency of the business on it. ‘The improvements 
ch will soon be required, are double locks to facili- 
tat passage of boats, and an enlargement of the ca- 
nal in. ite width and depth. These improvements must 
nevessarily be made under great disadvantages. ‘The 
public interests will not alluw of an interruption to the 
jo cid and a considerable part of the labor must 

ier be performed in the winter season. This sub- 
ject will probably be presented to you in a communica- 
tion frora the officers having tho charge of the canals, 
and it will-undoultedly receiye from you the attention 
ite importance demands. 

extent of business on all canals is increased by 

the facility of transportation, and a reduction of the ex- 
peas y enlarging the capacity of the Erie canal, 
cost of iransportation will be diminished. ‘I'he tolls 
are considerable part of the expense. ‘This subject has 
occupied the anxious attention of the Canal Board, du- 
ning the preseut year; and some of the beneficial results 
to which J have alluded, particularly the wide diffusion 
of the trade intu the western and suuthwestern sections 
of the union, are justly ascribable to the enlightened 
views of this board, and the judicious modificationjo 
the rates of toll.. Previous to opening the canals last 
season, the tolls were reduced twenty-eight and an hall 
Peaic anl'e he of the proilucts. of the country, ard 

\ and a quarter per cent. on merchandize. Nut- 
withstanding the reduction, the amount of tolls received 
0:i the Erieand Champlain canals during the last sea- 
son, is one million four hundred and sixty-four thousand 
and fifty-nine dollars and ninety-eight cents, which is 
two hundred and thirty-four thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-six dollars and fifty-une cents more than 
the receipts of the preceding year. ““his buard have it 
in contemplation to make a further reduction on mer- 
chaudise, of twenty-five per cent. on the present rates 
of toll, before the navigation opens in the spring. ‘This 
redaction will bring the tolls down nearly to the con- 

limit. It is probable thev might be reduced 
on sume articles beluw that puint, if it were practicable 
without lessening the toval amount of revenue. 

I deem it proper to mention another subject, which 
has an important connection with the operations of cur 
eanal system; but which belungs essentially to the ge- 
neral interests of commerce. ‘The obstructions in the 
Hudson river, although they affect more immediately 
the interests of the people of this state, operate injuri- 
ously also, upon the commercial interests of the whole 
eountry. ‘The iedera] government exercises a Jurisdic- 
tion OVer this river, so far as the regulation of com- 
merée is concerned. It is not only the medium of in- 
ternal trade prong the states, but is extensively used 
for the purposes of foreign commerce; and the duty of 
regulating buth, is, by ihe constitution; committed te 

gress, ‘Pho’ there is a great diversity of opinion 

as tn the limits of the power possessed by the generul 
governme:it, tov expend money on works in aid of com- 
merce, and in some cases intrinsic difficulties exist in 
determining Whether a particular object les within or 
beyond its scepe, yet 1 believe there are but very few 
uainted with the subject, who would contest the 

ight of that government to ap; ropriate money for the 

9 Of removing obstructions in the Hudson river; 

and ail who admit the right, and are apprised of the 
extent of the inyury arising {rom the frequent interrup- 
tion of the navigation, will at once eyucede that it is 
the duty of Congress to effect this object; bul the ap- 
prepriation for this purpose has heretofore been defeat- 
ed, by being united in the same bill with appropria- 
tions forother objects, clearly unconstitutional, in the 
opinion of many members of Congress; and sume whu 
were most anxious for this improvement, were driven 
to the alternative of either voling egainst the whole 
bill, or of violating their obligation to support the con- 
stitution, by giving their sanciton to what they regard- 
ed as the illegal exercise of a power, which, if once 
hed, would certainly be used to withdraw from 

this state, to a great extent, the advantages she has won 
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by ided & by the expenditare of mi:lions 
: from her own resources. The passage 
of the bill containing these approprintions would have 


c i ng to'the treasury of the 
ea, for funds to execute projects havirg no 
‘to be ranked among those of a public or 
. venture wo affirm that ihe peuple 
order to procure one. or two: hundred 
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| wego canal, which have nut yet ceased to be a burden 








salutary doctrines contamed in the message of the pre- 
sent Executive on the Maysville road, and since virtu- 
ally sanctioned by the pe ple oj tie United St»tes, you 
ought under these circumstances, to coi sider whether 
the interes: of your constituents does not require that 
this saprovomnant should be embraced among our pub- 
lic works. . 


Two modes of overcoming the difficulties in the na- 
vigation of this river have been suggested; the one by 
excavating the alluvial deposits with machines, or re- 
moving them by contracting the channel, and thus in- 
creasing the current; the other by vonstructing a latral 
ship-canal, commencing below the bars, and extending 
to the cities above. 

Apprehensions are entertained by many acquainted 
with this subject, that the removal of these. deposits, 
will afford buta temporary relief, and that natural cau- 
ses will soon form others. ‘The ship-canal is consider- 
ed by them as the most certain, as well as the most e- 
conomical mode of effectiag this improvement. ‘This 
work is of a different character from any that the state 
has yet executed. Your will therefore feel the necess:- 
ty of examining carefully the various plans that have 
been, or may be, suggested, befu.e making any selec- 
tion, should you decide in favor of the expediency of 
the undertaking. 

Our first public work of internal improvement was 
commenced in 18i7, and in the course of sixteen years 
we have completed six canals—the Erie, the Cham- 
plain, tne Oswego, the Cayuga and Seneca, the Che- 
mung and the Crooked Lake. By means of them, wa- 
ter communications are opened from the Hudsvn river 
to the Susquehannah on the south, to the lakes in the 
interior of the State, and to the inland seas on vur nor- 
thern and western frontiers. The aggregate length of 
these canals, is five hundred and thiriy miles and the 
amount expended in their construction, is more than 
eleverrand a half millions of dollars. From the cuom-- 
mencement of the system, it has beer steadily carried 
forward, without interruption, under wise councils and 
prudent management. 

At the last session of the legislature, another canal, 
of ninety-five «ules in length, was ordered to be cun- 
structed, which: will involve, as recent examinations 
seem to indicate, a further expenditure of one million 
five hundred thousand dollars. ‘Though some of these 
works were not undertaken so early as those sections of 
the state most immediately interested in them, desired 
yet I am disposed to belive we have effected more, by 
a cautious policy, than would have been done by a 
less considerate course of proceeding. By attempting 
tov much at enee, we mighi not only have done less, 
‘ut endangered the entire system. 


Tue splendid success generally ascribed to the whole, 
1s in truth, the result of only a part of our works.— 
The Chemung and Crooked Lake canals have nut been 
in operatiun a sufficient time to show the extent of 
their utility; but it is estimated that they will not equal 
in -productiveness the Cayuga and Seneca, or the Os- 


on the public treasure. 

‘The Commissioners of the Canal Fund estimate the 
charges above the amount of tolls, forthe support of 
the Chemung canal, for the ensuing year, at thirty 
thousand eight hundred and thirteen dollars and six- 
teen cents; and of the Crooked Lake canal, at eight 
thousand five hundred dullirs. These sums, if the es- 
umate should prove correct, must be paid out of the 
treasury of the state. 

The revenue of the Oswego and of the Cayuga and 
Seneca canals, has considerably augmented during the 
past season, and if a fair allowance were made for the 
increase vf this on the Erie canal in consequence of 
the additional business r sulting from these canals, 
their income would probably be equal to the expense 
of repairs and supervision, and the interest on the 
deht incurred for their construcuon. 


The amount beyond the income of these canals, paid 
for their support last year from the treasury, was nine- 
teen thousand fiye hundred and sixty-five dollars and 
twenty-seyen c2nts; and the estimate of the amount to 
be paid for the same purpose he ensuing year. is twen- 
ty thousand two hundred enteen dollars and 
thirty-six cents. : : ; 

I do not allude to these circumstances with the view 
of questioning the policy ot these works subordinate 
tu the Erie Canal, but to justify the -consideraliy 
movements which have characterized our past legisla- 
tion, and which I hope to see obseryed in our future 
meastires on this important subject. I desire not to be 
understood by this rémark as entertaining a- wish to 
witndraw your attention from any of the applications 
which may be made to you for internal improvement 

my wish is, to see the system not only continued, but 
carried forward, in the best way calculated to diffuse 
its. blessings as widely as‘practicable. We are favored 
with a country every where presenting capabilities for 
imprevement, and containing induetrious and enterpri- 





common|}, ing inhabitants, who are rapidly developing its 1esonr- 
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cles which intercept their easy access to (ur great mar- 
kets. 

1 am aware that applications will he made to you 
for the construction of ‘several other works, which I 
deem it unnecessary to specify, because I have not suf- 
ficient information in relation te any of them, to ena- 


aid your deliberations. My views relative to the cha- 
racter of works which it is expedient to execute at the 
public expense, were submitted to your immediate 
predecessors. Upon further consideration of the sub- 
ject, I see no reasons for mod fying them. ~ ‘The pro- 
per application of the principles then stated, will, in 


provement as rapidly as sound policy dictates, and in 
due time will extend our system to all the objects 
which ought to be embraced in it. 

If these views should appear to you tov restrictive 

in their operation, and you should deem it expedient 
to authorise public works, which, for a series of years 
afier they are finisned, will impose an annually increa- 
sing charge on the treasury for their sujport, besides 
entailing on the State a debt for the original expendi- 
ture, you will, I presume, consider it your duty to pro- 
vide the means for the ultimate payment of these bur- 
dens at the same time they are created. This provi- 
sion can, in my judgment, only be made by a general 
tax, or by a permanent incumbrance upon the revenue 
ofthe Erie and Champlain canals. The injury that 
would result tothe State at large, by resorting to ei- 
ther of these modes to raise fuuds for such a purpose, 
would, I think, much more than countervail the ad- 
vantages of any public work which will not pay, after 
the lapse of many years, the interest on the sum expen- 
ded for its e-nstru: tion, and the expense of repairs and 
superintendence. 
For moat, if not forall, of the proposed works, seve- 
ral routes are suggested ; and various opinivns areen- 
tertained as to the proper points for conaecting them 
with the canals already completed, and with our rivers 
and the lakes. ‘There are strong considerat ous to m- 
duce you, before authorising the construction of any 
wolk, to have the rou‘es minutely and accurately sur- 
veved, and the proposed points of connection carefully 
examined by skilful and exper enced persons, with a 
view to ascertain the amount of expenditure it will in- 
vulve, and its utility when completed. The propriety 
of such a course is evinced by the fact that casual ex- 
aminations and partial surveys have in all cases led to 
very erroneous estimates. All the works that have 
been completed, were authorised under the confident 
expectation that they would require a much less sum 
to construct them than they have actually cost. The 
route of the Chenango canal was repeatedly surveyed, 
for the purpose of ascertaming accurately the expendi- 
iure ; butafier all the pains taken to arriye at @ correct 
result, the estimates were in some instances 50, and in 
uthers 75 per cent. below the sum which the surveys 
recently made, with a view to its actual construction, 
indicate as its probable cost. 


{t would be desirable to distribute impartially to all parts 
of the sta.e the benefits of internal improvements , but this 
cannot be don.:, because all parts do not offer equal facili- 
ties and equal advantages lor publ c works. Indulging, as [ 
trust you do, a desire to diffuse these beuefits to a reasog- 
able extent, you wiil consider the various plans that may 
be presented to you, and test them by the application of the 
general principles of legislation, which ought to direct your 
proceedings on this ‘mpotant subject. ‘I'he disposition 
you may teel bound to make of them, will, L trust, be gene 
rally approved. 

Lhave nodeubt you will grant, as good policy requires 
yeu should, liberal terms ana fair privileges to companies or 
iudividuals who may be willing to vest. their capital in 
works for the improvement of the state, or for developing 
any of its resources, 

The great design of internal improvements is to afford to 
the people generally the nieans of an easy and expeditious 
intercourse, and to incre :se facilities for the transportation 
of their products and articles of meichandize. While ‘we 
aie intent upon devising and executing magnificent works 
tor attaining these objects, let us not lose sight of those ot 
a humbler character, but of very general interest, essen- 
tially coutributing to the same end. The heavy burdens 
annually imposed upon the people for common highways 
and bridges, are not, it is generally believed, attended with 
corresponding benetits. The mode of applying the labour 
asseseed and the money ralzed for this purpose, is conceiv- 
ed to be defective. Without increasing the public expense, 
much better results might be obtaingd, by securing greater 
economy in the expenditures, and a. more skilful applica- 
tion of ine lahour to the objects to be accompl'shed, The 
general interest of all classes of our citizens jn tis cubj.ct, 
will commend it to your favorable notice. 

We aie apprised, through the medium of the public, jour- 
nals, that numerous applications wil be made to you for 
the increase of banking institutions. Notices for ong hun- 
dred and five vew banks, with capitals amounting to about 
fiity-six millions of dollars, bavé already been published, 
and it is probable that additions wi}l, be made to this nym- 
ber. ‘These institutions have a. vital equnection wi 
the business pursuits of our censtituents, by reason 
their eff-cis on our citizens tn their immediate vicinity, and 
-hcir influsnce on the curreney of the coyntry. Our busie 
ness transactions haye bee. so long conducted by means of 
ban__ credits, and by the'use of a paper currency, that this 
course has becime firmly settled, and, if it were desirabie, 
it would be scarcely possible, to change 1s direction. 
Banks are now regarded ay necessary establishments, but I 
cannot believe that they are Feauires to the extent now ask- 
ed for. So furas the business of the country demands an 
sr of them, you will-feel inclined tu ‘add to thelr 
number. : 

Banking privileges, not only as they are granted by 
State, but as they exist in almost every country, are a mo- 








ces, anxious to have their own energies aided by 


nopoly whieh ought not certainly to\'be increased beyond 
the astual exig of tne public. Private interest in res 
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ble me to make particular suggestiuns which would. 
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pect to there institutions, unless it. accérds- wih the pu 
-demand for them, should not, and I dare presume to say, 
will not be permitied to influence .your. action. oy this sub- 
ject. All legislation which turns asidé trom tho public goud, | 
to admimsier favors to individuals or classes, is partial aud 
mischievous. Every charter granted on the terms hetetofore | 
imposed, confers, in the prosperous condition of the 8.ate, 
a donation omthe stockholders, of a suus varying from ten 
' w fifteen per e-nt. ou the capital of the company. 

Though { do notimpute to the applicants, in any instauce, 
selfishness as their leading motive, yet we should overlook a 
uuiversal law of human conduct, if we did not suppose that 
gel( interest mingles its influence in their actions, und ex- 
eris its sophistry to mislead their judgments, as to the public 
necessity for institutions from which they lave reason to 
expect. a considerable direc. pecuniary benefii. If any 
means could be devised to. cause the stock to go into the 
hands of those to whom it 13 distributed, worth only its par 
value, 1 think there would be much less solicitude for the 
increase of banks. Whatever value is given to the stock 
above the sum paid for it, in cousequence of the franchise 
Or peculiar privileges granted to the corporation, may, Upon 
any principles of jusiice, be withheld from the subscribers 
and r.gh:fully claimed by the state; and it is a cause of re- 
gret, that some provision to effect this object had not long 
since been adop ed. 

The increasing pressure upon the legislature for the mul- 
tiplication of Lanks, and the constanty recurring contests 
atiending the distribution of stocks, are every day demon 
strating the propriety of such a measure. 1 ain ready to ad- 
mit that there are many plausible, and some weighty objec 
tionz, to appropriating te ihe state the enhanced value of 
the stock of an instituuon chartered by the legislature, ‘The 
consideration that tormer applicants have received advan 
lages which are to be denied to others of equal merit, ouglit 

























Nol to prevail against any measure for correcting the abuses 
resniting from the bestowment of these advantages. If) 
such an objectiotiis valid now, it must be equally so at any! 
future period ; and the evils inust continue, because they} 
have once existed. One of the most effectual modes which} 
has occutred to me, of withholding trom the original own-| 
ers the premium on bank stock, is by a public sale, and te-) 
serving to the State the advance above the par value. To} 
this mode of distribution there are several objections. [t) 
would facilitate the concentration of steck in the hands of | 
a few wealthy individuals, and thereby lead to a monied 
influence unfri :ndly to the free principles of our govern | 
ment. Besides, a bank, in the vicinity of its stockholders, | 
and these not only numerous, but composed ot citizens ol} 
various pursuits and differeut sentimeats, will be more cer- 
tain to fulfil the public designs of such au institution, than 
one owned by a tew individuals, residing perhaps at a dis- 
tance from it, who would feel less disposed to accomuiodate 
loca! Customers, and be more strongiy tempted to devote it! 
to personal and private purposes. | 
If the premiums on the sales of stock were either paid into 
the treasury fur general purposes, or assigned to any of thé 
particular funds, this disposition of them, which would be 
butthe mere incident of a measure to correct existing a- 
buses, mizht be converted into a principal motive fur ib::cren- 
singsuch institutions, ‘The desire of supplying the wants | 
of au exhausted easury,or of increasing a favurite fund, | 
might possibly operate as an inducement to grant applica-| 
tions which would not be sustained on the ground of public} 
utility. Combinations, by speculatoiz, at the sa'e, might| 
also prevent fair competition aud engross the stock. These | 
objections, to some extent at least, are adinitted; but it is be-| 
lieved their fo.ce might be much weukened by wise provi-| 
sions of law reculating the sales, yet whether sufficiently so} 
tofrender the measure expedieut, is a question for your de-| 
termination. 
‘The reduction of interestjon bank loans bas been sugyest- 
ed as ameazure that would prevent an undue multiplica-| 
tion of banks,by removing private inducements (or charters. | 
Judging, from the exorbitant profits 0 most of these institu | 
tions, it would appear that the interest on such loans, might! 
be brought down to, and even below, six per cent, und still) 
the investinent of capital in bank stuck yield ordinaryprofits. | 
t much fear, however, that this measure iv more specious in) 
theory, that it would be sound in practice. There are ma-| 
ny things that laws cannct effectually coutrol, and one of! 
them is the interest of monoy. ifthe use of money is Worth) 
eight or ten per cent, those who have itto loan will general | 
ly contrive, in spi e of legislative enactments, to obtain that; 
rate of interest. Thereduction of interest on bank lvana,} 
below the general rate, weuid inerease, I apprehend, to an! 
alarming extent, one of the ev:lsa to be dreaded from these 
monopolies. Theirtendency is to degenerate into exelusive- 
ly private institutions, conduct d on the narrow prin- 
ciples of favoritism. If bank interest was one or two per) 
“cent. beiow the common rate, their loans would generally | 
be made to persons interested im the in-tituticns, and,! 
so far az the public at large was accom nodat'd, it would! 
bedone by a seconday opesation, through the agency of) 
those persons, ator aboye the commun rate of interest. The| 
fargé’ rofits in which all the stock holders now participate, | 
would be partially withdrawn from them, not however to! 
be more genevally diffused, but to be concentrated in a nar-| 
rower circle, ‘The concentration of benefita woulil be 
speedily followed by the conceutration of the stock; and the 
few who would by these means get tne ma agement of an 
institution, would be likely to useitfor the purpos@of pri- 
vate specu'ation, or to secure to themselves accomimoda | 
tions tor their wn business ou better terms than their com | 
pétitors woald be abie to obtain. If such should be the ef | 
feet of this measure, the inducement of a private character) 
for the muitiplication of banks would be increased, and tae.| 
public benefits intended to be conferred bythem, dimin:shed. 
The beneficial effects expected from the proposed seidue- 
tion, would probably be defeated by changing the mode of 
doing business at the banks. Instead of loaning money on 
, payabie at their own counters, they would use their 
funds to purchase drafts and billstmade payable at other 
places; at such adiscount as would: be equal, at least, to 
the generat rateof interest. ‘This operation cou!d not be 
\yéatrained, nor the rate of discount regulated by law, with- 
out essentially impairing the public usefulness of these ‘in- 
‘ gtihutions. 
A genieral reduction of interest on all loans and other con- 
tracts, would leave banks with at least the comiparative ad 
they now porsess, and the effects of such a meas- 
ure upon the general prosperity of the state, are worthy of 
» your pro eration. That the accumulation of 
a falcapital, as distimeuished from bank loans anda 
surcharged circulation of bank paper, is conducive to our 
ral prosperity, cannot be doubted. It is equally obvi- 
fot, bringing dows the rate of interest, wou'd, to some 
iminish the total amount of our capital, or atleast 
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in this respect we have advantages over them, and they ‘are 
making tfiorts to increase it fo aur percetflage.. In prosper 
ous times, abuodance of capiial enables 1s Ww expand, our 
business and develope our resources; and.in seasons of em- 
barrasswent, it helps us to sustain the ; ublic pressure. | 
Butil the stock of such new institutions ds you may 
deem it discreet to grant, must beserambled for by the : 


check iis introduction into the state. Othe of 
Union, where the rate of interest 1s be Breer 


scribers, and go inte the hands of the successful competijors, 
worth considerably more than its p%r value, much of the 
bitterness of feeling, ordinarily resulting ftom these con- 
tests, would be prevented, ad combinations to get. centro! 
of these institutions, in some measure, defeated, by appoint 
‘ng commissioners tor the distribution of stock, in each 
case, who reside out of the countv wherein the bank is to 
be located, and who shall be not only dsqualitied from 
holding any officein it, but from taking, directly og indirect 
ly, anv of the stock, for a limited time after 11 shall ga into 
operation, 

‘Lhese considerations are worthy of your serious atter- 
tion; but much less so, than the great questious, how far) 
banking capital can be safely augmented, and what further 
safeguards are required to secure. our banking institutlons 
fronr disasters, in seaavoas of yreat commercial revulsion and 
zenerai embarrasement. In the course of events, such sea- 
suns will come, and the increase. of banks may be one of 
he causes. that will contribute to their recurrence; and 
when they do come, it will certainly be the cause of aggra- 
vating the severity of the public distress. 

Almost the entire business transactions. of this State, and 
of the whole country, are founded on a gigantic system ot 
credit. This system expands, not only with the inerease, 
but by. the coutinuance of our prosperity. Success embol- 


jsubject, do not arise, | am per-uaded 





: : to the business 
tween our citizens and the-nerth and t,t 
and indirectiv from our apility to supoly thease 

this impuriant and necessary article, a 

of this increased demand: upon the public.reveune, consider- 
ed in reference to the tolls on the 






canal, as well ai. 
Sub-||rect duty on the salt, reuder it exped entyin my 
bring the reduction to the Jowest coustitutional | s igia 


the fuundation of the 
egies - the pom vaten of our liber x 
efforts have been made to b i ne cones eee. 
unfavorable opinions which wee prevail on t 
fei ddl 
tion that all organization of the kind \s tsélese: but 
io be ascribed to the-delects of the present 8) ce 
defects can be effectually removed only by . 
The joint resolutions of both houses of the last fegis 
sugyesiing several modifications of the present laws; 
been transwuitted, agreeably to a direction therein, tap: 
senators aud representatives in congress, and - 
ernors ot the several states, with a request that they might 
be laid before the respective legislatures thereof. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that this subject will occupy the ror 
tet 
te hau 


The militia system was cherizhed by the patriots 
geneal 
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of congress, and that the present orgauiz:ttien will 
improved, as to remedy its defects without impairing 
ficiency. ihe Sc 

By the report ofthe Adjutant General for the present yéar, 
the numercial force of the nilitia of this state appears to be 





jone huncred and eighty-eight thensand, four hundred: and 


forty-seven men. 





dens tne spirit ofenterprize, and men graduatly forget the 
lessons of caution and pradeace that adversity teaches, ar 
ihey recede from the timesin which they have received this 
useful instruction. . lt is your duty, when called on to ex- 
tend this system by multipiying banks, to consider Well: what 
effect this measure will have upon the stabitity of the whole. 
If you enlarge the superstructure, you ought tostrengther 
ihe foundation. 

Itis worthy of your consideration, whether an additiona! 
safeguard would not be afforded by a general provisine, ze 
Strictiug the circulation, not only ofthe new banks, but, in 
due time, of thoge already incorporated, to the amount of: 
their capital. This restriction, seems to me, to be well cal- 
culated to add to the pubiic vecurity, without greatly impair 
ing the.ability of these institutions to administer to the pub 
lic wants,. Only the specie in the vaults of the banks, re- 
mains necessarily in an unproductive state; the residue ¢f 
the capital may be profitably employed; which, together with 
the privilege of a circuiatios equal te the whole, and the use 
of the temporary deposites, Will enable them to defray thei 
necessary expenses, and render a liberal ceturn to the stuck- 
holders for their investments. 

I should extremely regret that the cousiderations which I 
have urged for cautious action oa this subject, shouid be 
construed mn'o &@ Warning against particular impending dan- 
gers. lam confident there is, at the preset time, no exist 
ing cause foralarm. Our system of credit, compared with 
the immense business of the State, embracing, as it does, the 
trausactions of the principal commercial emporium of thi- 
great vation, is not extended beyond the systems of the 
neighboring States, or those of other commercial countries. 
Besides all the safeguards provided for banks eisewhere, this 
State has fortified her tustitutious with additional! securities; 
by creating a fund to protect bill-hol‘ers from ultimate fogs: 
by making it the interest of ail to detect the mismanagement 
and contribute to the satety of each—and by instituting a 
visitorial commission to supervise their operations, with 
ample powera, not merely to correct but to preyent abuzes 
The last four years have been to the people of this State a 
season of unwonted prosperity. Within this time there 
has been none of those commercial alterations which or- 
dinarily happvn every few years, except a slight pressure 
ab ut two years since, occasioned mostly by an unfavora- 
ble balance against the country in its foreign trade, and one 
of local operation, at this time, resulting principally from 
the management to which the Bank of the United States 
has resorted with a view to obtain a renewal of its charter; 
but the formet of these did not, and it 1s believed, the Tat- 
ter Cannot, pat to a severe trial the solidity of our banking 
institutions. 

The legisiature, within these four years; added nine mil- 
tions to our banking capital: and you will be urged at thie 
session to add many millious more. It appears to me that 
it would be hazarding too much to augment thts capital to 
an unprecedented extent, before we have had the experienc 
of less proserous times to test the effect of the increase al- 
ready made, While you feela desire to cuntribute; in this 
respect, tothe wants of the various sections of the State, 
you will, tl trust, bear in mind that you are acting on a sub- 
ject of vital importance to all, in its nature both delicate 
and difficult—delicate, because it relates to a sy-tem sus- 
tained in a great degree by exteusive and mutual confidence 
—and difficu't, because it has numerous and complicated -e&- 
lations to the business pursuits of all classes of our constit- 
uents. 

‘Tbe constitution is now so amended as to allow the legis- 
tature to reduce the duty on salt manufactured in the western 
part of this state, to six cents on each bushel; this subject 
wL.l, therefore, properly occupy your attention. The vote on 
he amendment of the constitution shows cleatly that a re- 
duc.ion is generally expected ; but a question may arise as 
to the amount proper tv be made at this time. I think there 
are sufficient reasons for bringing down the duty at once to 
the minimum rate. Salt isan article of general co sump- 
tion, and a diminution of its price is a direct benefit to the 
consumers, ‘The demand for that manufactured jn this 
State is reguiated by the éxtent of the country to whieh it fur- 
nishes a supply, and this exteot will be enlarged as the price 
isreduced. A regard to the public revenue, as weil as to 
the interest of the manufacturers, requires that the region 
for consumption should be extended as widcly as practica- 
bie. ‘The material for the manufacture of this article is so 
abundant, that the supply may be easily equal to the utmoat 


demand. ‘ 


Of the salt manufac! ured by our citizens, large quantities 
are consume¢ in the Canadas—it suppliesthe country around) 
the lakes, the we.tern part.of Pennsyivania, and a lafge 
portion of the State of Ohio, aud enters into competition 
with the salt made at the Kenhawa springs in Vga on 
the borders of Indiana and Ulinois. A reduction of six.and 








one half cents on the bushel will be the means of extendi 
the sphere of comennears far beyond these limits, and the, 
increase in the quantity manufactured for the: purpose 
satisfying this additional demand, will ultimately compen- 
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The particular funds of the state continae in Ri a 0 
condition’ ‘Phe Canal Fund,notwithstandingt q 

of the tolls, has increased in prodactivenees. The total a 
mount of receipts during the fiscal ending on the 30th of 
September, includisg the tolis on the Orwego and the Cayu- 
ga and Seneca canals, and the interest on 
cys belonging to this. fund,was one mi 
ten lnousang eight hundred and ninety-fiv 
four cents. The total amount of canal di 
six hundred.apd seventy-three thousand. 
twenty-nine cents, ‘The debt cre: the con 
the Erie and Champlain canals, was a of Sept , 
tive millious five bund ed and § Q hun- 
dr d and fifty-nine dollars aut 
debt the co istitutional eof the: 
and of she auction ard salt at 
year, the commissioners ex dene un 
and sixty six thousand three hundred. 
three cents, in purchasing the stock of this de 
quence of the period of. rt : 
.hey were obliged to make} ses at 4 preiniunt. 
making these purchases,they had m ney on loan,and invest- 
ed in otber etucks, amounting te two mullions six | hundred 
and two thousand five hundred and uinety four dollars and 
seventy-six cents, belonging: to 1h fund. The 3 
amount of the debt to which the constitutional 

plicabie, beyond the means the commissioners 

deeming it, is thereto e only two millions nite tit 

twenty thousand and sixty-four dollars and fifty-three : 

If large expenditures are not made for enlarging im: 
proving the Erie and Champlain cunals, the commissioners, 
will probably have, betore the end of three years, sufficient 
means for discharging the w hule of this debt; yet the} 
must coutinue, unless all the stock be purchased; amt 
1845. The object of the pledge was to obtaid the means 
reimbursing the loans made for the construction” of thése 
works. When funds are accumulated amply sufficiént for 
thisend, therecan be no good. reason -for reiaining the 
pledge. Its continuance beyond that period, willbe attend? 
ed with embarrassments and positive injury... ltqwilt pret 
vent such a modification of the tolls, as would bestsubservé 
the inicrests of trade, or as would produce.the best’ 
torevenue. Itis intended, as the courseof your « 
sors fur a few years past seems to have iudicated, tarthe: 
canals shall return to the general treasury of the stste; 
some part or the whole of the mouveys that have been takea’ 
from it for their benefit, it would ‘seem proper to havethat - 
matier adjusted as soon a3 practicable. Should it bein 
expedient to make ‘he revenues«f the canals sub 
the support «r the constitation, of other publieaworks: 
ternal nnprovement—eve © fur this purpose, it would becom 
venient to have then disencuniberet at-an early period.e 
After considering this sutject in allits bearings; youwill 
determine whether the interest of the State requires: 
this pledge should be removed, when sufficrent means for 
paying the loans secured by it; shall have been obtained.— 
As such a measure will require an amendment of the consti~ 
(ution, which cannot be eftected in a sherter period than’ 
two years, you are invited to consider it at the present ses 
sion. : 2 a 

The productive capita! of the School Fuxdje one million 
seven hundred and fifty -forrr thousand forty-six de 
eighty-four cents, and has increased eizhiecn 
hundred and seventy-ene dollars and fifty six ' 
year. Is income was, durin’ that year, Pay 
nine thousand one hundred and seventeen dollazs and. se-. 
venty seven cents. ~ 


The capital of the Literature Pund ts two a a iy. 
























seven thousand nine hundred thirteen dollars forty 4 
cents, and it produced an income last year, of twenty two. 
thousand five hundred aud severty seven dollars and iwen- 
ty-two centy. . . 

[ prevented to your immediate predecessors the condition 
of the Geseral Fund, and urged on them the wissen \¥ 
vising the mea-s of replenishing it. Such a 

ed to me necessary to enable that fund, not only to de 

the ordinary expenses of the government, which “ 
annually to about three hundred th..wsand doilars, 
pay euch appropriations as it might be deemed expe 
make, for establishing or supp. rting institutions 
werthy of public patronage. That daty was defe 
it now devolves on you. IL take thé to 
my unnual message tothe legislature last year, 
views.on this subject, and to recommend’ to you 
and setile avystem of finance for the of 
veinmeat. oo 
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+ $TEPHENSON, s 
Butlder of « superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroads 
_ No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
paises: 9 New-York. 

‘9 RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well. to examin 
these Care; a specimen of which may be seen on that part 
ae a a and Harlem Railroad, now in operation.§ 
“RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 

- AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

ft ‘Algo. AXLES furnished and fined to wheels -complet: 

» Jefferson 


Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Fatervon, N.J. Allorders addressed to the subscriber: 
at feon, or 60 Wall New-York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

‘Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 
Js ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 
NOVELTY WORKS, 


Near Dry Dock, New-York. 
7a THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Stean, 








Boilere, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 

ether Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil- 

era, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be =. 

rier toany thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 

asourance 1s given that work shall be done well, and on rea- 

sonable terms. A share of public patronage is reepectfi rig 
. mn 








‘ INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 

: MANUFACTORY. 

A EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
Wo. 58 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
pos Ae smeers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and Sor sale every description of Instruments in the above 
braaches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instruments repaired ¢with care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
arc held, 7 respectfully beg leave to tender to 

0’ 


the perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
disdaguisted acientific euainments. “ 


Te Ewin & Heartic.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer ave my opinion of the Instrument: 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Olio Rail- 

Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
Pp » but wae intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a time for the trial of the Instrumeuts, so that-1 could 
with er confidence of their merits, if such they 

id ‘be found to possess. 
It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
Jastruments service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for those 
manufaciured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
ye Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the not one has required any repairs within the 
laattwelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from ents, to which all Instruments are liable 

‘They possess a firmness and siability, and at the same time 
@ neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence reconimend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

re JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
j ‘ ~ Railroad, 

T have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of Manufacture, ey Spiritdevels, and Survey- 
org Co 3 and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 

Hence ofthe workmanship, The parts of the level: 
proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
of, 


well 
fr festremisnts soemed Lo me : 
F seemed to me to possess all the moderi 


‘construction, of which so many have beén 
within these few os j; and I have pedoube but they 
Give every satisfaction when used in the field. 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 
NS Baltimore, May ist, 1833. 
te Ewin'and Heartte—As'you have asked meto give 
| nichts merits of those instruments of your manu- 
I have either used or examined, Icheerfally state 
as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
lave gone, I have great reason to think well of 
ed in their construction. The neatness oftheir 
been the subject of frequent remark by my 
/ ot a 1 as received 
Nr rom Ts, W ini respect 
‘have had thea for a considerable time in use. PT he 
f made since your establishment in this city, to 
‘ws of the uecessity of sending elsewhere for what we 


' fe our line, deserve the unqualified bation ard 
\calaieipaneserraveser Wi ine badallihe snonecs ehieh 


your enterprize 80 well merits, 1 remain, we &e. 


a H LATROBE, 
Civil Bagincoria the service of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail; 


An of other letters are in our and might be 
tye application 1 a0y paras doooun af fra 
ing the same. ee ie 






















AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. | 


SUPERIOR VEGETABLE AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL SEEDS, &c.—-T hesubacribers bas ine de 
voved b poriion of they grounds tv testing the ex- 
cellenee of the various Veget. bles of foreign climes 
- and also the most select of ourcwn country, now 
offerto supply vend rs aud others with a moat cx 
tensive assortment ofthe finest Escutent Vegetable Sceds: ala 
with Agriculyim Seeds, and with thote of abuye 660 varieties of 
annual and perennial Flowers. The Se-ds now off: red es: 
tho advantage of being reared under their own direction; or, 
when imported, of being tested to our satisfaction, and their ac- 
curacy and vitality are er ln guaran ; and among them 
will be found a large number of highly estimable kinds never be- 
fore offered to the public. Catalogues will be forwarded to eve- 
ry applicant, and orders sent by mail wi!l meet with the utmost 
dispatch. M. PRINCE & SONS. {jll 








LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 

OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 

jally Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
ave_become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines. and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Enginecrs, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are ed to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, &c. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. : 
They have already in their possession the requisite appara- 
tus. for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 
The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed; viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour; a five ton engine at a — of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1-2 miles per hour. 
Their ae in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best — engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 


pairs. 
Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
plne weod, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 


engines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. : ; 

All orders for engines, &c. and ether communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 


By order of the — 
ILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
December 2d, 1833. 


For furtherjinformation on this subject ‘see No. 40, page 
72 of this Journal. dé 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


3g* Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
wairanted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with 1s mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughion, together witt 
a large assorcment of ea instruments, manufacturet 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6 corer of Maidenlane. 








ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

33> The subscriber manufactures all kinde of Instruments ir, 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles ot 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Te‘escope at 
leaked, by which angles can be taken with or without the us 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom 
eter, with two ‘elescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, with e 
Goniometer attached, Eprsiqeianrly peepee to Railroad purpo 
ses. M. J. ¥€ 

Mathematical Instrunient Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations ave respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. : 

Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the Instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information 
Che whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart. 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex. 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses arein good repair. They have 
sn fact, needed. but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have fourd that thy patterns for the levels and compasset 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rall: 
on thia Road, 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, ‘in place of the vane sights, leaves the enginee? 
scarcely any thing to devire in the formation or convenience 0) 
the Compass, Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay instrument that I have yei 
seen, and J cannot but believe it will be preterred to all others 
now in use for laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respect{ully thy friend, . 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years macs constant use of Mr. 
Young's ** Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say } be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind 
now in use, and as such most cheertully recommend it to En. 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


- 


“J Gérmantown, February, 1533. 
For a year pet T have ured Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
bere 0 of rhiladelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties of @ Theodolite with the common Level. : 
Ic r these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 





out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 





neers as preferable to any others for that purpose. 
ms HENRY h CAMPBELL: Fuse. Philad., 
mi ly  Gopmaat, aad Norrist. Raftroad’ 








GRACIE, PRIME & CO. having thisday taken into 
co-partnership JOHN CLARKSON JAY, will continue their 
business univer the same firm.—New-York, Ist October, 1833: 





FOR SALE 

TF ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW. 
LEDGE—A Quarte:ty Journal, by Professor Rafinesque, of 
Phijadeiphia, begun in the epris.g of 1832, with wood cute, &c. 
dedicateu to Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, &c. at one dollar per annum, 
MEDICALFLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in 2 vols. 
with 1U0 plates, containing also the economical properties uf 
500 genera of American plants.) $3. 

MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Wines, with ¢ figures. 25 cents. 

FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar. 

AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 figures—price 36 cts. 

*,* Orders for these works, or any other of Professor Rafi- 
nhesque’s, received at this office. AouJM &F 


Ts TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu- 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establiwh- 
ment to Hudson, “under the rame ol Durfee, May & Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
clined planes of Railroacs at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. Asto 
the quality of Rope, the public are referredto J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. & H. he R. Co, Albany ; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Raijroad Company, Carben- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsy)vania. 
Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, : 
January 29, 1833. F3 of 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 
13 INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings of 
all kinds devised or built in New.York, or any part of the 
United States, ds cheap as any other combustible buildings 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expense. 
SHIPS of all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liab'e to sink, at a small expense. 
For sale, 10,000 Ibs. of ANTIGNIS, or Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per Ib. 

Apply to C. 8S. RAFINESQUE, Professor of Hist. and Nat. 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, kein Philadeiphia, No. 69 North 
3th street. A _ hlet given gratis. ; 

Reterences in New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine; Messrs. Rushton & be Tbe uggiats. 

Editors in the city or courtry, copying this advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any contract procured by their 
means. ~ SIRJIMM&F 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

13> SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
che county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation’ a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square pointe. This machine wil] make about: sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for shi The nail is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is- and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, aod may 
easily be applied where such — for driving machinery is in 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines a8 above,to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
asthey may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sellone halfof hie von right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, will please to cal) at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
singburgh.— August 14, 1833, A29 if RM&F 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES, 

YF PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to build CARS that will carry along their own rail- 
way, and may be used on level M’Adam roads. They will 
save ten millions of money to be wasted on 1000 miles of iron 
railroads to be laid inthe United States within a few years, 
and dispense with tracks ard double tracks. These Cars may 
be drawn by horses or steam. He claims‘to have discovered 
them ever since 1825, by his caveats fied inthe Patent Office. 
Apply, post paid. SIRJIMM&F 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES, 

jC3> PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadephia, offers 
his serviccs to render steamboats incombuatiblg and not liable 
to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking against 
snags, sawyers androcks. Thies will save many boats, much 
property, and the lives of hundreds every year. Those who 
neg “ys _ ment natant be neglected and de- 
serted by the public as unmindful of safety. Appl t paid. 

SIRIMM& F es eee 


ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE. 
POSITORY. 


The subseriber having resumed the charge of the 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 
ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS 
upon very favorable terms, and of.the growth of 
1833, warrantcd of the best quality. 

‘}he greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
er ing and oo ly 4 ae none = ty oes — estab- 

Ament excepting t hose expressly for it, au experi. 
cedseedsmen; and those kinds imported which comaet be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine, 
. It is earnestly reques ed whenever there are any failures here- 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that itis 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances. but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection a mated. 

Atso—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wutzel, Vellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 
Field p Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

W. THORBURN, 
347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

4 xe Cataiogues ae had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gr Orders solicited early, as the better 
justice can be done in the execution, 

‘at ‘Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications, 
to wit :— 

New Vorx Farmer and American Gardeners’ Magazine. 

Mxcnanics’ Magazine and Register of Inventions & Improve- 
ments. ‘ i) 

American RaitRoap JournaL-and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements; andthe 








































I wish them, by calling at 


New-Yorx Amenican, Daily, Tri- Weekly, and Semi- Weekly; 
either or all of whieh may be seen and obtained by those 
1 North Market street, Albany. 
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